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SOUTH AMERICA 


By 


AUTHOU oF “ 


FIFTY YEARS 


‘*Payawa TO PaTragonta,”’ “ Tamornoaw ts Crna," 
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Cuoarces M. Peprer 


“¢tre., MEMBER 


or PERMANENT Pas-AmMiRICAN RAILWAY COMMITTRE 


rN the first Pan-American Confer- 
ence, which was held in Washing- 
ton in 1890, one of the mast enm- 
nent of the delegates from Latin America 
declared that the 2oth century would be- 
long to South America, just as the roth 
century hac belonged to the United 
States, This sentiment will be re-echoed 
by the Third Pan-American Conference 
during the sessions at Rio Janeiro, In 
the meantime Canada has come forward 
with rapid strides, and Premier Laurier 
asserts that the 20th century. belongs to 
Canada. 

In the opinion of many people in the 
United States, though they know alniost 

as little of Canada as of South America— 
that is, of the splendid domain which 
stretches from the maritime provinces to 
the Pacific and the regions of the Yu- 
kon—the Dominion has the better claim. 
But it is not fecéessary te quarrel with 
either prophecy, Both have vast pos- 
sibilities. 

With regard to South Ameren, ¢ my 
still be dificult to convinee North Aneri- 
cans that this continent, whase area 
eames within a fraction of equaling 
North Ameri, hasa future which sheuld 
not be measnred by the past: or that fifty 


years henve it will not continue to be the 
region best known to the rest of the 
world as the seat of earthquakes and 
revolutions, There is no need to enter 
here into political abstractions or theories 
which involve the political future of the 
Southern Continent. In a half century 
from now, looking backward, it may be 
interesting to see how speculative prin- 
ciples have yielded to hard economic 
facts. ‘The point for the present is that 
Seuth America has a future which 
ist becouting known to itself. In all its 
possibilities, industrial and political, 
this may be described as a geographic 
future, and the geography is commercial 
rather than political geography. 

The influence of the physical aspects 
of the continent always must be con- 
sidered in relation to South America as 
a whole. ‘The 16th-century idea that the 
preciens metals constituted the principal 
wealth of a nation hus been very slowly 
dissipated, The mineral resources of 
the Andes and of the othor moiniain avs- 
tems of South America will contimuc a 
very potent incentive during the next half 
century, but the greater development is - 
poing to come from supplying what man- 
kin) cits ane weors. South America’s 
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mocuctive resources niuet be consulercs| 
in) relation ta the world's cotton crop, 
wool clip, cereal products, coffee crop, 
sheep and cattle, and tubber. Thus the 
Amazon forests, the Brazl coffee planta- 
tions, the Argentine wheatfields and 
praising ranges, and the Chilean nitrate 
beds are all to be considered, as well as 
the mines of Bolivia and Pert. 

some epoch-miiing ceononic events 
will mark the coming: half century, There 
will be an overilow of capital trom the 
United States, and this will be an enor- 
mous factar in securing the development 
of the various countries. Up to this time 
cur capital has been so fully empioyed at 
home that it could not be induced to ven- 
ture abroad. Now anew condition, fully 
recognized in the circles of high finance, 
thengh net appreciated! by the peaple at 
large, is artsmp, and this mew condition 
m marked by the mvestment of large 
sins: of money in railway wad similar 


comstriction, enterprises as well as in 


mines These investments are tentative 
and preliminary, but they recognize the 
Trowi: necessity of finding an outlet 
for redundant funds in the Seuth. Ameri- 
can field. 

There is also,.of course, the Panama 
Canal, which has inealenlable posstlili- 
Hes for the west-coast countries without 
Im any way impairing the growth of the 
Atiantie regions. 

North Americans: are more farnthar 
with the Athintic coast, ani) for warients 
reasons those countries already haye 
shown the most marked progress ; but the 
general line of development durmg the 
next fifty Vears:imay he described as inter- 
South American and pet restricted to any 
one regron. 

THE HUISHNG OF RAILWAYS 


It was just about half a century ago 
that the South American countries began 
to build their first railways. The Angen- 
tine Republic in. ige7 will hold a ralwar 
exposition at Penca Aires: to oom- 
meniarate its first railroad, which was a 
short arid tnimpertant one Brazil 
started rts lines: somewhat-later, while on 
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the Pacthe comst there were various 
schemes for piercing the Andes. One of 
the first railroads constructed in South 
America was in southern Peéru, from 
Arica to ‘Faena, and the prediction was: 
that it soon would cross the volcanic 
coast Cordilleras and reach the great 
central piain of Bolivia. Another Hine 
was from Valparaiso. and Santiago right 
te the mountain wall of the Cordillera, 
and this was expected to bore its way 
through and reach the pampas of Arpen- 
ting. Hurt holi a century pussed and the 
Andes wall was: stil uneomyuered aril 
the skeptics renewed their doubts: whether 
jt ever would be pierced. 

Cin the Athintic slope the engineering 


iWifhculties were not so great and both 


Hraal aod Argentina from yeur to year 
spread out their systems of railways; yet. 
combdering the resources of the regiotis 
to be developed, these extensions were 
not up to expectation, and the prophets 
Of doubt ayain raise their distressed 
voices. Prophete of this class, however, 
lacked! the sense of propertion and failed! 
to note the really mecnat caste development 
that had taken place. Few of them yet 
have an idea Of the enormous foreign 
commerce that has: been developed by he 
Athintic coast countries, which now 
reaches approximately $8o0j000,000° ari 
anally and-soean will be 31,000,000,000. 


THE DEVELOPMENT GF BRAZIL 


It may be that fifty vears hence north- 
em Hrazil—that is, the torrid region of 
the Amazon—will not have a notably 
greater population or a greater commence 
than now exests, for much of that vast 
basin is ot a white man’s country and is 
not susceptible of penmanent settlemetit: 
bv the Cancasian races. It is fifty vears 


since Alfred Russell Wallace wrote his 


fascinating deecription of hfe on the 
Anwezon, and in another Afty years the: 
civilization may not be markedly iliffer- 
ent. [tis even peesible that in another 
holi century the inereasmg appetite for 
crude rubber will have caused the | 

forests to be depleted almost completely ; 
vet the measures adopted by the Brarilian 
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fovernment for preserving this midlustry 
and for esicournging new cultivation are 
taken especially with a view to fifty years 
anila century hence. ‘So it is more prob- 
‘able that Para, at the muh of the 
Amazon; Manas, the fluvial capital; and 
Iquitos, the Peruvian rubber metropolis, 
to which Commander Toc, of the United 
States Navy, took the Wilmington a few 
years ago, will show a growth propor- 
tionate to that of the Jast half century, In 
the case of Iquitos the half century can- 
not be taken as the measure mark of 


eTowth, Since its existence only dates: 


hack « quarter of a century, 

Woth ‘Enaril the greates: development 
i omore likely to be in the semi-tropical 
and the temperate regions in the sauth- 
er part of its extensive territory, No 
reason exists for imagining that in halfa 
centory the country’s position as the chief 
source of coffee procluction will be al- 
tered, and there is cause to believe that 
vast cotton plantations also will exist: 
but the more rapid: srowth will be in the 
statics of scuthern Hrazil where the cere- 
als are raised. Brazil is‘so wast. anil, ¢x- 
cept on the fringe of coast, is so unide- 
veloped that it is difficult to guess at this 
perio how fur the development will ad- 
vance inland, It may not progress very 
far in fifty years, and vet, with the very 
large arca which is contiguous to the 
coast, even a relatively slight growth 
would add very materially to the produc- 
hye resources anid the commercial oppor- 
tunities of the country. 

There is almost a certainty that a phase 
of development which follows the line of 
least rezisiance will be realized within the 
next hity years by the construction of a 
railway trunk from Pernambuey to the 
border of Uruguay, This is the grand 
conception known as the Interaceanic 
Railway, whose ultimate purpose is to 
place Pernambuco ino through railway 
communication with Valparaiso on the 
Pacific, traversing a total distance of ap- 


proxitiately 4,o00 mies. The sections: 


throagh other countries may be over- 
looked temporarily and this proposed 
trunk line be constdered with reference 
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to Brazil alone. [t would run from Per- 
nambuco along the course of the San 
Francisco River, forming a northeast and 
southwest artery, giving several Brazil- 
ian states needed railway commiitnication 
by branches and by crossing the systents 
of the states of Bahia, Minas Gernes, San 
Paola, Parkha, and Ric Grande de Sul. 
The distance from Pernambuco to the 
bottler of Uruguay is 2,860 miles and the 
technical conditions for railway eonstruc- 
tion are not difienlt, The Brazilian gov- 
ernment gave the project its indorsement 
fifteen years ago, and some preliminary 
studies and surveys of the route have 
been made. It mav he dormant for u 
quarter of a century or more, or itomay 
be taken up within the next ten years, but 
it is certain to come within the next half 
century and to add enonmously to 
Brazil's development, both in population 
and in production and cemmerce. 


THE GRAN ANT GF SOUTH AMERICA 


The Argentine Republic is best known 
of all the South American countries he- 
cause it eares cereals atul beef, mut- 
ton, wool, and hides in competition with 
the United! States, Canada, and Eropean 
countries; yet it is difficult to keep pace 
with the enormous growth of Argentine 
agriculture during the last few years, just 
a3 Very imany persons are still unable to 
grasp the fact that instead of beitg a 
‘ttle country somewhere down in South 
America it is 28 times the size of Obhin, 
and that while in the northern regions it 
produces sugar. and other tropical pro- 
ducts, yet as a whole it is to be viewed as 
another Mississippi Valley. The Argen- 
tine Minister of Agriculture estimates the 
wheat crop for the current year at 3 


882.000 tons, the areca under enltivation 


being 14,028,000 acres. The foreign 


commerce this year will exceed $550,- 


OOO, 

The population of the eatintry is not in 
excess of §,250,000, Argentina easily 
has room for 50,000,009 inhabitants, I 
iion't pretend to say that it will have 
50,000,000 or anything like that number 
hfty vears henees vet there must be an 
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appreciable growth, for the country can 


sustain a dense agricultural population 
from its northern border clear down 


throurh Patagonia, und settlements wil 
spread through all those regions. Buenos 
Aires in 1856 had foo,ooo inhabitants; 
toiay it has more than toooa00, Tr 45 
no wild! flight of faney to prophesy that 
in ancther ity years its a exer will 
be 2,500,000, and that om the Southern 
Continent, 2,000 miles south of the Equa- 
tor, there will be o city which miiy not be 
exceeded hy more than two cities in, the 
United States. 

In considering the indastrial and com 
mercial South America of filty years 
hence as relates to the Atlantic coast, it 
would be better to disregard the lines 
formed by the boundaries of countries 
and to consider Argentina, Uniguay, 
southern Brazil, and part of Paraguay 
as one section, for in this region are the 
enornmeds productive reseurces which 
constitute it the world’s granary, that 
will be drawn upon as rapidly as the 
United States and Candida require their 
own agricultural products: for home con- 
sumption, The statistics of agricultural 
output for this central region will be the 
measure of growth Another means of 


measuring it will be the shipping statistics 
dea 


of Buenos Aires and Montevid 
“HE WEST COAST COUNTIES 


| have had opportunity to consider 
recently im a separate volume™* the 
economic effect of the Panama Canal on 
the west-comst countries of South 
America, and also have had frequent o0- 
casion to outline the possibilities of the 
Pan-American, Railway project. For 
that reason I shall give these subjects 
only brief consideration here, starting 
with the premige that the railways wi 
epread across the Andes and make sore 
of the regions on the eastern side toln- 
tary to the west coast. In stating that the 
efforts te pierce the Andes from Tacna 
and Valparaiso did not come up to the 
expectations of a half a century ago, I 
neglected to add that the beginning of 

*Panama to Patigottia. 
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the present fifty-year period will be 
marked by this through communication. 
The trans-Andine tunnel through ‘the 
Uspallata Pass from the Chilean side to 
the Argentine side at Mendoza will be 
coumpleted within less than three years, 
and the railway from. Arica-and Tacna to 
La Paz, in Bolivia, will be finished within 
four or five years. These results are to 
ze accomplished under contracts already 
ot. 

In the Intercontinental or Pan—Ameri- 
can Tronk Line project undoubtedly 
there will be Jong halts before all the gaps: 
in stich sections as those between Cuzco, 
in Peru, and Quito, in Ecuador, are com- 
pleted; but all this is easily within the 
vista of half a century, The spell of the 
Inca civilization may come over the rail- 
wav builder in Peru, but from the ruins 
of that civilization he may take lessons 
in road constriction which can be ap- 
plied to railway lines. 

It is an engaging theme to inquire 
whether, in addition to the coast develop 
ment, within half a century the heart of 
South America will really have the arter- 
iezot commerce pulsating through it. Now 
Bolivia, in the Andes, may he considered 
as the heart of Seuth America. Here, 
too, there have been projects almost half 
a century old for opening up this Ba 
interior to the outside world, _ Thirty 
vears ago Colonel George Earl Church, 
one of the most distingushed of Ameri- 
can civil engineers, entered heartily into 
the project of railway building in con- 
nection with river navigation, which was 
to inure the through route to the Aft 
lantic by way of the Amazon anil vs. 
affivents. The plain went down in dis- 
aster due to financial and other réasons. 
But today Bolivia bas the assurance, 
probably within ten years, of railway out- 
lets to the Pacifie at Arica, at Mollendo, 
and probably at Callao, while on the At- 
lantic side there is the certainty of reach- 
ing the Plata at Buenos Aires through 
the connection with the Argentina sy¥s- 
tems, and a later possibility of reaching 
the Atlantic through Paraguay. | 

For the Amazon there is also now the 
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certanity of reahame Colonel Church's 
plan, for the Brazilian government will 
be impelled by the outlets Bolivia is se- 
curing in other directions to build the 
lorie-deferredd railway around the falls 
of the Madeira to Santo Antonio, It als 
ready has made financial provision for 
this purpete just as Dolivia has made 
rovision by contracts signed within the 
ast few months for the connection of a 
series of links from Laka Titicaca to the 
border of Argentina, and also to Puerto 
Pando, on the Bent River, which is the 
beginning of navigation to the Amazon. 
At the very farthest, the opening up of 
this heart of South America may be 
placed at-a-quarter of a century instead 
af fifty vears hence. 


rue SETWORK OF RIVERS 


There is another phase of river trans- 
portation whieh undoubtedly will be con- 
sidered within the next fifty years. Gen- 
eral Rafael Reyes, the President of Co- 
lombia, in his explorations showed the 
possiiility of interfluvial communication 
through all South America. Other ex- 
plorers and writers have advanced vari- 
ous propositions for bringing the Mis- 
sissippl Valley, through the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and the ttimense interior of 
South Amenca, through the mouths of 
the Amazon and the Cirinoco, into more 
direct communication. It is very fag- 
cinating to think of sailing from New 
York or New Orleans up the Orinoco or 
the Amazon, and thence in smaller boats. 
and even canoes, with an occasional port- 
ge, dropping down to Buenos Aires. 
kifty years hence it is quite probable that 
the canal, of lesa than 1,000 feet in 
length, which the early Portuguese - 
plorers proposed from the headwaters of 
the Guapore, the largest affluent of the 
Madeira, in the Brazilian state of Matto 
Grothe, to connect with the streamlets 
Aguapey and Estrya, which empty into 
the Jauru, a tributary of the Paraguay, 
will be completed and a through means 
of navigation be obtained. The Portu- 
fuese made this canoe vorage without 
much portage. Sonve vears ago, in Rio 
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Janeiro, | saw the plans for the modern 
canal connection, and they appeared not 
only feasible in the engineering semse, 
but practicable in the commercial view, 
Yet this general fact ts apparent—water 
transportation by means of inland rivers 
never reaches its full utility until the rail- 
way systents begin to spread a network 
among the river cotirses ; nor do coloniza- 
tion and immigration fallow upstream. 
There are tmimerots regions in South 
America easily accessible by tiver tavi- 
gation, yet the efforts to plant colonies 
at ther heathwaters have failed. When 
the railway begins to creep along, then 
the people appear. 
[IMMIGRATION VIRY NECRRSARY 

The whole question of immigration has 
to be considered in discounting the South 
America of fifty years henee. The move- 
ment has been very slow, and even with 
the better government which is now as- 
sured in most of the sont American 
countries, it is not likely to keep pace 
with the ecds of production; vetim tine 
it will be secured, anal probably there will 
be a notable movernent within the next 
few years to Argentina, Uruguay, and 
southern Braril, and later to the ‘inter- 
Andine regions. 

It must follow, if the development 
which is te-show that the South America 
of titty vears hence has made moch 
greater progress than diring the pre- 
ceding hali century does not prove an 
lesion, that the munor streams of immi- 
gration will turn into currents. The 
native Indian stock of the South Ameri- 
cin countrics must be overlapped, The 
South America of the middle of the goth 
souk will te less Spanish also, th gh 
bly not less Latin, for ane of 1 
seta sources of immigration which is 
peopl ig Arpentina and some sections of 
Brazil is from Italy. The Panama Canal 
is likely to bring this element arotind to 
the west-const countries. The northern 
races—Seandinavians, Germans, anid. 
natives of the British Islands—will find 
much larger areas of settlement than 
heretofore they have cared to seek. The 
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Scotch sheep herdérs already have taken 


very kindly to Patagonia, while Welsh 
and Russian colonies also are established 
in that region It may even be that from 
the (United States there will be snnie 
uvertow of our own cosmopolitan popu- 
lation, theugh the direct ocean routes 
canmot be changed and Argentina and 
Mrasil imimat) continue closer to Europe 
than to the United States. 

In conclusion, viewing South America 
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fiity years hence, bath in relation to the 
productive regions which will attract im- 
migration anil to the conditions of tife 
which msure a permanent population, it 
mav be said that the star of empire takes 
its way south from the Caribbean to 
Patagonian. That is the course for the 
oruin-raiser, for the wool-erower, and 
ing the grazer, It is also the course for 
the miner who follows the trend of the 
Andes: 


A NEW PERUVIAN ROUTE TO THE PLAIN 


OF THE 


AMAZON 


By Soron |. Batrey 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ASTROXONY, HARVARD COLLIC;:H OSHEVATORY 


The awthor of this-orticle was sent ta the west coast of South America in 1880 
fo determine the best ste for the Southern station of the Harvard College Observa- 
tory, fe examined the west coast from the Equator to the southern coast of South 
imerica, and upon hus report Arequipa, Peru, was selected. Professor Raley had 
charge of the work there for eight years, and also established @ meteorological 
dation on the sumo of El Metiatan elevation of to,o00 feet, where observations 


have niece Seen carned it. 


COMMERCIAL, conquest ‘of 
the heart of the South Ameri- 
ean cortinent i gomp rapidly 
forward, While the coast regions have 
been settled and civilized for centurics, 
colonization has hardly touched the 
preat plains of the upper Amazon and 
the lower valleys of the eastern Andes. 
Only yesterday, indeed, this vast re- 
gion was almost unknown + today little 
remains which has not been at Jeast 
partially explored. Nor is it now any 
thought of the millions who in the fu- 
tire may here make their homes which 
is working for the development of the 
pdbidiiaes Fe sumply the desire to be 
first in the explottation of its natural 
wealth, cspecially rubber. 

Commerce naturally follows the lines 
of great rivers, arid nowhere clse are 
there such vast water systems as in 
south America; mor dees it seem im- 


fits by far the highest scientine station in the mori. 


probable that the same law will held 
true here, especially after the possibili- 
ties of the tributaries of the Amazon 
have been properly developed, asd that 
the commerce of southeastern Peri 
and Dolrvia will find its way to the 
Atlantic, thousands of miles distant, 
rather than to the Pacific, only a few 
hundred miles away. This has been 
true in the past, and is strikingly iMus- 
trated by Iquitos, in northeastern Peru, 
which is practically an Atlantic seaport, 
although in Peruvian territory and 
2,000 miles irom the mouth of the 
Amazon. From southedstern Perw and 
Bolivia, however, in the regions of the 
Marre de Dios. and the Beni, communt- 
eation with the Atlantic is more difi- 
cult. Thrs is die especially to the falls 
of the Madeira, near the junction of the 
two rivers named above, These rapids 
block navigation at a distance of 2.000 
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miles from the mouth of the Maceéiri. 
Above the falls steamships may again 
be used: but the danger and loss in 
passing the rapids are so great that, 
until ths cdifhculty is overcome, another 
route 1s very desirable. The Pactie ts 
comparatively near, but-a journey nist 
be made through dense forests and 
wild gorges to the crest of the castern 
Andes and down to the Titicaca Pls- 
tean, where tailway transportation to 
the Pacific is ready, Until recently no 
(irect route had been opened tp. 


— Se —_— 


on. | 





Peruvian Station of Harvard College Ob- 
servatory, teat Arce 


Altitude, Rome fect. Tn the backend frees 
the. neariy. extinct voleann, Al Alksh, 14,000 
feet high Ohi ite stunt a meteorological sta 
tion was mamtained for enght years 


\t the present time there are several 
wavs of reaching the Madre de Dios 
andl its tributaries, but the most direct 
and comfortable route is that which 
traversed in 103 hefore its catnpletion, 
Since that tite many inprovements ie 
the road have been made. 
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Prom New York one may reach the 
Penivian port af AMiollendo in abont 
three weeks. At the present time it is 
necessary to cross the Isthmus of 
Panama by rail, but when the canal is 
COM p eted through steamships from 
Atlantic cities will doubtless call at all 
important South American Pacific ports, 
From Mollendo a railway journey of 
seven or eight hours takes cine across 
the desert to Arequipa, the chief city 
of southern Peru, Arequipa lies on the 
western slope of the Andes, at an cle- 
vation of 7,900 feet. This elevation 
within the” tropics furmishes an almost 
ideal climate, The whole region west 
of the Andes in Peru is, however, 
desert aml capable of cultivation only 
hy irrigation Arequipa owes its ex- 
istenee to the small River Chile, whose 
waters are exhansted in irrigating the 
valley which: surrounds the -ctty. 

A railway leads irom Arequipa to 
the Titicaca Plateau, which lies be- 
tween the eastern andl western Andes. 
On tre lofty and desolate Puna it 
reaches an altitude of 1uo6o feet betore 
it descends to the plateau. Lake Titi- 
cuca has an clevation of about £2,500 
fect, This great region between the 
(different ranges of the Andes was the 
heme of the various Indiin races that 
under the domination of the Incas made 
up the semi-civilized population at the 
time of the Spanish conquest. Ther 
Hesccridants, lor the most part full- 
bleoded Indians, still dwell on the same 
plateaus and lofty vallevs, but in a 
low Social condition: They have lost 
rather t Far caine by the OTT ie ot il 
hirher civilizatian, 








CROSSING 


THE ANDES 


At Tittpats:, on this pdateat, if t8 
Tee Sal. ry ti lew TL t] ic ri Vick § it rel 
cross the cnastern Cordillern. Through 
American enterprise, in connection with 
crt enlightened policy on the part of the 
Peruvian government, a wagon road 
has: been constructed for u portion of 
the route across the plateau, and will 
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Route to PLAN 


be carried over the mountains to a 
small Inchan town on the eastern slope. 
From this town a good trail for miles 
will be built, down to some navigable 
river on which small steamers can be 
nsed. With the railway most of the 
comforts of civilization are leit behind, 
In four or five days of mule-back travel 
we mount the eastern Andes, winding 
our way through the Aricoma. Pass at 
an altitude of about 16.500 feet. Here 
the stenery, if the weather is fine, te 
pays the hardships of the tip. Snowy 
mountains and exormous glaciers are 
mirrored m the waters af lakes, which 
change their colors with every whim ot 
cloud and sky, More often, however, 
the traveler is wrapt in blinding snow- 
storms, which shut out every gimpse 
bevond the narrow limits ofa few teet. 
Hout after hour he clings half frozen 
to his mule, his discomfort heightened 
by the menntain sickness, which ts one 
of the terrors of these lofty regions. To 
lose his way under these conditions 
may mean death. | 

Qn reaching the castern crest of 
these mountains, if the view is clear, 
one Seems to be standing on the edge 
of the world, The eye, indeed, can 
reach tet little of the vast panorama, 
but just at one’s feet the carth drops 
away into apparently endless ancl al- 
most bottomless valleys. We may call 
them valleys, but this does nat express 
the idea; they are gorges, deep ravines 
in whose gloomy depths rage the ter- 
rents which fall from the snowy sum- 
mits of the Andes down toward the 
plain, We might hunt the world over 
for a better example of the power ol 
running water. The whole country 15 
on edge. Here all the moisture from 
the wet air, borne by the trade winds. 
across Brazil from the distant Atlantic, 
is wrung by the mouiutain barrier and 
falls m aimiost continual rain. 

Near the summit of the pass only 
the lowest and sc¢antiest forms of vege- 
table life are-seen, In a single day. 
however, even by the slaw march of 
weary mules, in many places literally 
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stepping “lownstairs” from stone to 
stone, we drop zoom feet, Here the 
forest begins, first in stunted growths, 
and then, a little lower down, in all the 
wild Inxurianee of the tropics, where 
moisture never fails. The lower cast- 
ern foot-hills of the Andes are more 
heavily watered and more densely 
overgrown than the great plain. farther 
down. Here i¢ a land drenched tn rain 
and reeking with mists, where the 
bright sun is a surprise and a joy in 
spite of bis heat. In these denise forests, 
with their twisting vines and hanging 
lianas; a man without a path can force 
his way with difficulty a mile a day, 

In these foot-hills, at an clevation of 
4,000 or 5,000 feet, is the Santa De- 
mingo mine. Here is an American 
colony provided with comiortale, al- 
most luxunous, dwellings, which are 
flanked by the unsightly Site ot mative 
miners and Indians. | 

rem this abode of comparitive lusx- 
ury we again started mule-back along a 
new but splendid trail down into the 
“rubber country.” Four days of this 
travel, through forests peopled with 
nothing more foightiul than jaguars 
and monkeys, brought us to the end. of 
the trail Day after day ten hours 
day in the saddie is sufficiently tire- 


some, but it was with regret that we 


left our animals to try the forest afoot. 
Gur first experience involved only a 
walle of a couple of hours, but over a 
trail so narrow, steep, and blocked with 
trees and roots that we were seon ¢x- 
haustel. We were glad enough to 
arrive at @ clearing on the bank of a 
recently discovered stream called the 
New River. After a delay of a day or 
two at this post, we made our way 
down stream a few miles to the junc- 
tion of the New River with the Tavora, 
on whose waters we intended to em- 
bark, Six hours of walking: over a path 
known in the picturesque language of 
my companions as “A hell of a trail” 
brought us to the junction, where we 
found another camp with a group at 
workmen of various nationalities. 
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THRO AN UXNENOWN GOCN THY 


The party which | joined for the trip. 


dow the rivers was under the direc- 


tion of Mr Chester Brown, the general 


manager of the fica Robber Company. 
To him anid to his genial brother 
“Pred” Dam indebted for-some of the 
mast interesting experiences which the 
present claw furnishes. The route we 
togk te the Madre de Dios had heen 
traversed ut once previously by a 
white min,and then only a few weeks 


before by an engineer in, the employ of 


the company. At the plaice where we 
emburked on the River Tavora, we were 
still well up among the foot-hills-of the 
Anes, md naVvi-alion, even in canes 
ani patts, was attended by manv dith- 
culties and some dangers, owing to the 
numerous rapids, 

The canoes are dlugeouts shaped from 
a single log. They are from twenty to 
twenty-five feet long, two or three feet 
bom, and readily carry half a dozen 
men anid several hindred pounds cif 


freight. For the passage up-stream 
only canoes are used, and they are 


propelled by paddles or by poles. ac- 
cording to the depth and swiftness of 
the water. For the journey down the 
river, however, mitts are ialso. sed, 
since the rapid current renders. great 
exertion unnecessary, Many of the 
native woods are too heayy for tatts; 
itilecd, a number of vanetics sink at 
once, si great is their specie gravity, 
The variety weed for rafts is nenrly as 
lightas cork, A dither of logs of this 
raft-wool are fastened together by 
driving through them long wood pres, 
mate of a kind of puto which is so 
hard that it takes the place of iron. 
Cross-pieces are then fastened on ty the 
sine way, and the front ene 1 mtale 
pointed, so that the craft shall net be 
atapped by collision with driftwood or 
boulders, When finished the raft cen- 
sists entirely Of wood, and na tool has 
been use] im is-conmstruction except an 
ane. 

With two rafts and two canoes, our 
party set ont one day about noon, The 
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trip began with the running of a:swilt 
rapid, which was one of many to follow, 
Che canves generally led the way and 
painted oat the best route, In many 
ceases there were sharp curees. witli 
here aml there the stranded trunks. of 
great trees and huge boulders: Many 
ef our expenences were sufficiently ex- 
citing, ond a fall inte the river was o 
common incident of the tip. Our 
company tnchided a crew of ten men, i 
noth crow of viritis colors and 
mitonalities: A nearly continuous 
stream of profanity attended the vari- 
ows ittanéenvers Of our Hest, whieh 
reached its-climax in intensity and pic- 
tiresypeness when some sudden jar 
protected one or mote of the boatmen 
ato the water. At such times familiar- 
ity with the language of the boatmen 
would have been a nisfortune. In the 
swifter and shallower rapids of the 
upper streams it was offen necessary to 
hghten the load by wading in the water 


heside the cannes, which were guided 


by hand oreven by a rope carried aloug 
the bank. ‘This sort of travel, together 
with frequent rains. caused all the 
party ta he soaked with water from 
morning to night, od we wert for- 
Litinte when the kets WeTEC kept dary, ei) 
that the night could be passed in com- 
fort. At one time during the ¢xpedi- 
titi tain fell m prodigions quantities; 
cnisitge the river to rise pearly ten feet 
within twenty-four hours:  Prigress 
became dificult and extremely danger- 
ons, owing tothe swiftness of the cur- 
rent ond the tranks of trees carried 
along omits surince, We were oblige 
to imake camp and wait This we did 
of a plaice which seenied sofficiently 
tlevated above the suriace of the river. 
The following. night, however, the 
water reached our camping ground and 
compelled us te change quarters-in the 
Horkiess: Pitching a new camp at tiul- 
right, ina tropical pongle, in a pouring 
rain, is a far iron cheerful oecupation. 

The Tavora, a river found on mo map. 
vet published, is one of the branches of 
the Tambopata, a stately stream but 
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Satives Living aon the Tambonata River, a. Tributary of the Amazon 


little known The Tambipata is a 
tributary of the Matre de Dios, which 
fos its waters with those of the Beni 
“nl other rivers to form the Mader 
The Madeira is one of the great rivers 
of the world, and yet it & only one of 
MW the mirhty Amazon, 
Catil eur embarkation we hac been 
continually iT deen, densely hay t cle] 
vilheye, always shut om hn 
theis Cin the seeond day 
Chena 


Weep 


the sources 


Aaah 
leoxtty 


View 
sttles 
thie Th Tia, how CViT. iis ie 
out ite the broader waters of 
thi Tambomata, the hille fell awa Si- 
denly, leaving before ws only the level 
Amazon Paun—one vast forest, ¢x- 
tering onhroken, save for the rivet 
for hundreds, even thousands, 
At rare intervals the hanks 


LUT SCs., 


fftv or o hutidrerd feet 
abowe the renerat level, but wsoally 
6 an tnbroken, , 
Him, sing only a few feet shove 
the level of the river, and in tim 
Ho ted covered for grest distances bi, 


rise ain. bluitts 


if 
. 


ii irest-coveres| 


the swollen waters lt is a forest, =o 
lar as. | saw, without a single natural 
opening or glade, except rh 

hanks of the rivers. Fordays we had 
longed to see the hills melt away and 
the plain appear: a month, later, while 
WOrknig Gur slow way op the river, we 
watched with even greater cagermess to 
catch again a elimypese of the blwe hills 


rel eree) mpraitist the Sacvy, 
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The Petuvian Mibtary Canip near the River Madre de Dios 


forest live various groups of savages, 
Known Chauchos They dwell in 
reneral dong the banks of the rivers, 
nod ihdecd they seem almost as nivch 
ut liome.on. er even tn, the riveras on 
the lined The repeitation whith they 
enh jon none of the Wee 
half a dozen -groups during our expe 
ditton, some of whom apparently had 
never belore seen white men Thev 
impresses | me as sintple and well-clis: 
posed, treated fairly, and surprising 
intelligent. Tnidheed. several times while 
attempting to converse with them by 
meins of siens [ could mot resist the 
impression that they were merely mas 
querading amiler the Bist rig HL wah ET 
From almost every stanidhpoit, how- 
ever, they are mere savages: Thev are 
nomadic, roaming up and down the 
vers and builkhng only the modest 
hots. They have ne mictal implements, 
so Tar as | could learn, and few, of any, 
male of stone, Some of them appear 


is hear. rict 


J 


io have no Proper howeecheol 





thermal, 
ani] such scant pottery as | saw was 
ier Tuile. T heir clothing 1s made mT 
the Albros bark of a certain tree, called 
hy them /anmhoma. This is stripped off 


it fatgre pieces anel pounded on flat 
stones «ayvith Prent patience until the 


coarser malerals are removed and enly 
the inter, tough, but rather soft and 
Dlighle, bark le left, This resembles in 
texture: a coarac cloth Two pices if 
this mmiterial are sewed torether to 
fom a sleeveless shirt which teaches 
Irom the shonlders the knees 
Shawls and ldin-cloths are also made 


Til 


inn the same bork. These parimnents 
are not always worn, however, for 


when we approached a village unan- 
nownced both men ond women cam- 
nittely Nude were Somevines s¢en 
Their weis in regard to propricty 
were sxtisherl by oa lmin-cloth, and sev- 
chil YOUNG Women OF meadest mice and 
rather «cignified presence stoml aud al- 
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tempted to talk with us dressed in this 
fashion. Another girl, without the 
slightest suspicion in her manner of 
iny impropriety in the act, removed the 
shirt she was wearing in order to ex- 
change it for one made of cloth offered 
to her by a member of our party. The 
Garden of Eden still lingers bare These 
Amazonian Eves have evidently never 
heard of The Fall. Like: other peopte, 
hawever, they take pride in clress, 
Jewelry also is worn, made of the teeth 
of monkeys or of pretty shells: Nose 
ornaments are worn, which no doubt 
ath some charm for Chuncho eves, but 
which are decidedly inconvenient when 
eating, 

Insects are a great pest, even to these 
hardy children of the forest, who ship 
into the water frequently to be free 
from their stings ond to cool them- 
selves, Men anil woinen, bors and 
girls, threw themselves into the water, 
unmindinl of cur presence, and swam 
about im anencumbered grace, 

Food is abundant with them—plan- 
tains and vuceas, as well as came and 
ftsh, The weapons of war anid those of 
the chase are much alike, consisting of 
bows, spears, and arrows, all rade of 
an extremely hard variety of palm. 
With these they wage war on un- 
friendiy neighboring tribes, and also 
hunt the tapir, deer, monkeys, wild 
turkers, and fish, ‘They roast the flesh 
of animals and fish, either by placing it 
directly in the fire or first inclosing it 
in hollow pieces of cane or bamboo, 
The beads of monkeys and of the larger 
lands of fish seem to be regarded as 
dainties, and are simply placed in the 
fire ancl roasted or burned to the proper 
point. Monkey meat, when properly 
cooked, is palatable enough: but the 
appearance and manner of a large 
monkey is so human that when roasted 
and served whole it gives a cannibal 
air to the meat somewhat disagreeable 
to me. No such thought, however, 
comes to the Chuneho. — 

They have a curious combination of 
rather bright and “taking” ways and 
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of low and filthy habits. Their con- 
tinal bathing renders them free from 
personal unpleasantness, though it is 
doubtful of they enter the water with 
any idea of cleanliness. Their sense of 
huniet is ws quick a5 that of an Irish- 
man. With no idea of our language, 
they seemed to catch a joke at once and 
were Irequently laughing. This is in 
great contrast with the Indians of the 
Peruvian Plateau, who are slow in 
thought and nioventent anil seldom 
langh, at jeast in the presence of 
strangers. Many of the Chunchos 
whom wet met-apparently saw white 
men for the first time. Certainly no 
one of them had ever seen a bald man. 
Cine of our party was decidedly bald, 
and when he removed his hat a look of 
Surprise and amusement passed over 
the faces of the whole group, accom- 
panied by sly, if expressive, remarks. 
Freedom ftom the use of hats may ac- 


eount for the absence of baldness 
among them. [tis an interesting fact, 
however, that among the different 


groups which we met, no qrerson, man 


ar woman, appeared to me over forty 


years of age... What became of the aged 


EL could not tearn, 

have fever seen a more interesting 
affair than a luncheon which a-party of 
Chunchos teck with us on our way 
down the Taribopata: Onr limited 


stores of provisions contaimed marvel- 


ous novelties: for them. Sugar Was 
quite unknown to them. Each took 


some in the palm of his hand and tasted 


it slowly and cautiously; then a smile 
of satisfaction lighted up his face, and 
the sugar disappeared. Men and wo- 
men, impelled by cunosity, mingled 
freely and frankly among ws, and al- 
though among themselves the women 
are probably accustomed to eat after 
the men, with ue-they all came together 
in apparent equality. For pickles they 
expresse<| great disgust, Tea was taken 
with indifference or contempt, but co- 
coa with plenty of sugar pleased them 
extremely. A little confectionery, in 
the form of rather solid balls, was eaten 
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with emphatic nods of appreciation. 
with the exception of two or three 
pieces which cnet them saved: He 
explained, hy digging u hele in the 
ground and pretending to cover ip one 
piece, that these were to le kept for 
seer, so. that tithe future they might 
have plenty of eo deliclous a fruit. ” 
OF ther-reliptens life or the lack of tt 
almost nethitie could be learned from 
the bands we met along the Tamla 
pala. At Maidonade, however, the 
newly established military post of Pern 
On the Madre de [ios, were two or 
three Chimchos from another fiver. 
who lad become residents of the camp 
atid had lear! some Spanish, The 
conimandant Of the post pod [spent 
some tithe teving: to find aut wherher 
these savages hove any idles of religion, 
The commandant, a good Catholic, at- 
tempted to-explain to them same idea 
of God, They listened apparently in 
vague wonder, and when i W their 
people had/no such belief replied in the 
negative. The idea ota future lite witer 
death, so tar as.we could Jearn, was mot 


familar to them. At the present tine 
there are several thousands ‘of these 


savages Ilving im. scattered groups of 
twerty or more along the rivers flow- 
ing inte the Miiudre de Dios: ‘Manv of 
them are just coming jnto intimate 
contact with the white race. A eondi- 
tion Tittle better tan shivery awaits 
them. 


fof A WHITE MANS COUNTRY 


For the present the wie interest jn 
this great, unileveloped region Hes in 


the fact that at is-rich jnernbber andl a. 


few other ootural products: “Fut what 


of it futere* Is it “a white ninn's 
eountry?” Parts of it undoubtedly 
oiler favorable conditions for white 
liborers, so far as clinate t= concerned. 
From the crest of the eastern Andes 
lowe to the level plains, every climate, 
froin the trig) to: the torrid, is passed 
in sucgession. This zone, however, is 
narrow and badly cut up into decy val- 
leys with precipitous ‘stdes, Agricul- 
ture has its difficulties, It is.stated tliat 
i former arrived one day at the Santo 
Dominga mine im very bad condition, 


Asked what had happened to him, he 


replied that the night before his farm 
had fallen on him. Landstices in this 
regia are certainly frequent, Probe 
ably enough water power is going to 
waste on these slopes to do the work of 
the world, Within a short distance 
loree streams fall it a continwdws thass 
of foam 100 -feet oranore: Nor does 
it seem tome probable that the lower 
jlaine will he found espeenlly tn 
suited to the white race: AT present im 
these enlless forests insects swarm in 
eoimtiess: millions and malaria doubt- 
less 1s-prevalent; but, with the forests 
cleared away and with the comforts of 
civilization, the conditions would. be 
much improved. The altitude 1s-some 
2000 feet above sea-level anid the heat 
by¥ to meins extreme. Durme our 
journey on the rivers the highest tem- 
perature recembel was go” F,. and a 
tetperatire above (o° was extremely 
rare, One hesitates even in imagimna- 
Hon to pete what manifold industries 
may be found-aniony these foot-hills in 
coming centuries. and what millions of 
prosperoie dwellers may be clustered 
cn the plains at their feet. | 


FROM PANAMA TO PATAGONIA 


_, the following article ie abstracted from “Panama to Patayonia,” by Mr 
Charles M. Pepper, recently published by Alessrs A, C. M eClurg & Co., of 
Chicago. ff isa rery timely colume, Alled totth useful and iferestine information 


Hint the west coast of South America, 
McClurg d& Co, 


P VHOUGH it is desirable to know 
Spanish, which is the idiom of 
S South Americn with the ex- 
ception of Grazil, the chance traveler 
who wants to go down the coast, or 
even take an occasional trp into the 
interior, can get along with his stock 
of English. In all the seaport towns 
are inglish-speaking persons, mer- 
chants or others. On the ships English 
18 && CONTNON ae Spanish, anc in some 
of the obscurest places: the tongue af 
Chaucer may be heard, In one of the 
most out-of-the-way and utterly for- 
taken little holes on the coast I found 
the local official, who was sovereign 
there, teaching his boy arithmetic in 
English. He had been both in Englanil 
and in the United States, and while his 
Own prospects now were bounded by 
the horizon of the cove and the drear 
brown mountain cliffs that shut it in, 
he was determined that his son should 
have a wider future. There are also 
many young South Americans who 
have been educated in the United States 
and some of whom are met at almost 
inaccessible pomes-in the interior. 


CONSERVATIVE PERT 


In Lima, Pern, the Italians are by 
lar the most numerous among the 
Europeans, They have largely the re- 
tail trade and they are property-holders 
in an unusual degree. A Little Italy 
ies across the Rimac River. 

A very large Chinese population ex- 
ists in Lima. Much of it is the second 
and third generation, Originally the 
Chinese were brought to Peru as con- 
tract coolie laborers, but of late years 
the immigration has been of a_nonmal 
kind, The Chinese of this period have 
discarded the quene and have adopted 
the conventional dress. Some wealthy 
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Chinese merchants have an appreciable 
influence in the commerce of the cout- 
try: Ching keeps a consul-general In 
Pers with semi-diplomatic functions, 
and usually he has enough to do. 
_ Peru is almost exceptional among the 
south American republics for eatablish- 
ing and maintaining the gold standard. 
This is a brilliant and instructive chap- 
ter of financial history. The beginning 
was made in 1897, following the presi- 
dential election m the United States, 
General Piergla was president anil was 
strongly in favor of the gold basis. 
Though Peru was a silver-producing 
country, a law was passed providing 
that gold should be the sole standard, 
that the customs duties should be thus 
paid, and that there should be no fur- 
ther silver coinage. | 

In the ten years following 1895 the 
banking capital of Peru increased at 
the rate of 150° per cent, while the de- 
post accounts tan up from $4,500,000 
to $14,000,000, The banks pay divi- 
dends of 14 to 16 per cent. Volumes 
might be written about the causes 
which are leading to the commercial 
and industrial prosperity of the spied 
and contnbuting to the political stabil- 
itv, The convincing evidence of the 
fact is the growth in the bank deposits, 

VALPARAISO 

Valparaiso (Vale of Paradise) is the 
largest place on the Pacific coast, with 
the exception of San Francisco, and it 
is ecanike as fine «a metropolis. Its 
population it 140,000, The city lies at 
the foot of high tills, which no one 
climbs, becanse there are ascensors, or 
elevators, as in Pittsburg and Quebec. 
Unhappily it has nota Golden Gate and 
a sheltered harbor. The finest part of 
the city is the Avenida, or Avenue 
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brazil, at once shaded boulevard, lusi- 
ness thoroughfare, and promenaitle, 

The city has many fine business 
blacks of modern construction and the 
governinent buildings are unusually 
tasteful and harmonious: All bear the 
impress of Italian architecture. 

The port, as is|natural, is cosmopoli- 
tan. The German colony is largest, 
and after that the Italian, in numbers, 
though in infinence pas are hardly so 
strong as either the English or the 
‘French, 
self-contained and is an important fac- 
tor in commerce. The Britishers, 
chicHy from Scatlan, are in everything 
except retail trade. Though the [-ng- 
lish language is common, Valparaiso is 
the one city in South America in which 
I heard German spoken oftener. The 
shipping of Valparaiso ts vast and 
varied, a flouting panorama of many 
nations, like a mitiature Hamburg. 
The English lines maintain a regular 
fortnightly service of cargo and pas- 
senger vessels, and aiso a special ser- 
vice of cargo vessels.to Liverpool. The 
steamers are of 5,000 tons and upward, 
The distance to Liverpool by way of 
the Straits is 9,500 to 9,800 miles, and 
the sailing schedule is 35 days, 

The Bay of Valparaiso isa discour- 
aging one. It is surprising that so ex- 
tensive a commerce can be handled 
with such poor facilities. The shipping 
approximates 1,000,000 fons yearly. 
The enpineering dificultics in the way 
of creating a real barbor:are well un- 
derstood, though not casily overcome. 
The rains wash the hills down into the 
sea, but the detritus, or silt, does. not 
fill in what seems to be the bottomless 
bed of the ocean, so. profound is it. 
There is no breakwater. At the begin- 
ning of every Winter season the ques- 
tion is raised, What will be the harvest 
of the disaster? I[t seems: incredible 
that vessels of 3,000 tons could be lost 
in this bay, but that is what has hap- 
pened. In May, 1903, voyaging down 
the cowst in the Tacdpel, we were told 
that the requifa, of 3,000 tons burden, 
was the next ship following us. ne 


The French community is 
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night a savage tempest arose, many of 
the amaller vessels were wrecked, and 
the Arequipa, foundered and went down 
with the loss of a hundred lives 

In July, 1904, another destructive 
storm swept along the coast. The 
lower part of the city was completely 
covered with mud und water, the sea- 
wall was destroyed, and the railroad 
badly damaged, The loss of life was 
not great, but the destruction of prop. 
sk a Serious. 

n the period from 1824 to 1&qq the 
chipping statistics show the loss of 378 
water craft in the Hay of Valparaiso, 
of which 100 were rowing and sailing 
beats, The money value was incalen- 
lable. | 

The Chilean government has at last, 
however, alter many discourigements, 
accepted the plans of Mr Jacob Kraus, 
the Holland engineer, for conquering 
the difficulties which Nature has placed 
in the way of making Valparaiso Bay 
hospitable instead of hostile to the 
ships that bear the commerce of many 
seas. The estimated cost of the harbor 
improvement is $15,000,000 gold, 
though the initial provision was for 
S11,o00,000. ‘The schetne contemplates 
the construction of a series of sea-walis 
in the bay. The water is 30 deep that 
it is considered impracticable to build a 
single breakwater across the mouth of 
the harbor. 


THE STARTLING PRATIRATE OF CHILE, 


The figures on the Chilean death rate 
are startling. The annual death rate 
has been placed as high as-7o per 1,000 
and frequently it is given af 50 per 
1o00. ‘This is correct for the majority 
of the towns and cities. but does not 
apply to the country asa whole. The 
offeial statistics for a pened of ten 
years, which I examined, did not ex- 
ceed an average of 35 per 1,000; tut 
even that is nearly donble the normal 
déath rate in the temperate countrics; 
and Chile, not being in the Torrid Zoue, 
4 not subject to vellow. fever and 
sinitlar tropical epidemics. The heures 
showed that the birth rate and the 
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Cacaq or Chocolate Trees, Ecuador 
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In r8g5 the total births reported 

anil the deaths 92,000, 
leaving an excess of 18,000 births over 
deaths. In 0898 the birth excess was a 
little larger; butan toot the births were 
hit atid the deaths 1 
an excess of only 5,000, In 
vears the burths were not 
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the year 1900, jn the city of Valparaiso, 
the births were 5,010 and the deaths 
7,170, and of the latter 2.245 were in- 
fants onder one yor of are. During 
ts annual peruxi the death rate pet 
1.000 im Valparaiso was S44 In San- 
ago Irovince, with a total population 
mf 434.000, the births numbered! 
and the deaths 17,708 
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(1.000 terths and 12,500 deaths in 
a total turban population of 262,000 
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NATIVE BOLIVIAN. VANITY 


_ The prized possession of the Bolivian 
Indian woman and her chief pride also, 
whether she is pure Indian or chola, is 
her petticoat. Her dowry is in this 
garment. Like the Dutch woman of 
tradition, she carrice her wealth about 
with her. These petticoats are of all 
ealors of the rainbow anil divers other 
hues not found therein. | first noticed 
them at Nazarene, and remarked the 
love of color, which must be inborn, 
for the garments were of yellow, pur- 
ple, violet, fiery red, crimson, scarlet, 
subdued orange, glaring safiron, blue, 
and green. They were very short, 
reaching barely below the knee, ani 
mo difference was observed between 
childhood, maidenhood, matronly mid- 
die fife, and wrinkled old age. Glanc- 
ing trom my window in Tupiza, | 
thought it was a parade of perambulat- 
ing balloons. | 

These women havea habit which the 
hashiul traveler does not at first un- 
derstand. When he sees one of them 
calmly removing a petticoat he is apt 
tO turn away, but he need not ilo so, 
It may be that the advancing heat of 
the day has caused the wearer to dis- 
card the otter skirt, but more lilcely it 
is the vanity of her sex, and the desire 
to make her sisters envious by show- 
ing what is beneath, for each new ves- 
ture disclosed is more brilliant than the 
one which overlapped it. T sat in the 
plaza at Tupiza anid watched two [n- 
dian women try to make each other 
envious. The first one removed the 
outer ‘pethcoat, which was of purple. 
This divestment disclosed another gar- 
ment of blazing red, and after that 
came a brilliant yellow. The other we- 


“Commercial America in) 1905," by 
Hon, ©. FP. Anstin, is the title of a mono- 
rraph just oe iy the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, It gives the commerce, 
production, transportation, finances, area, 
and population of cach of the conmtries of 
North, South, and Central America and 
the Weet [nites. ‘The total commerce of 
America for 1905 amounted to $5,050,- 
027,000, of which $2,8o4,119,000 was that 
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man started with a green petticoat, and 
pradaaty got down to a mixture of 
blue and yellow. Ey that time] had 
begin to fear for the consequences, and 
made a pretense of turning my back by 
strolling to the hotel, 
THE MEXICO OF SOUTH AMERICA 

Bolivia, in the character, variety, and 
extent af her resources, is the Mexico 
af South America. Her mines. yielded 
the precious metals for huridreds of 
years. She was the casket of gems held 
in pawn by the Spatish crown. She 
bas the nmches of prodigal mother 
Nature mto the lap of the mother 
country. 

The present Bolivian silver proiduc- 
tion, which is 8,000,000 to G,00n,000 
ounees annually, forms a very small 
Woportion of the world’s total output: 
ut, with the building of railroads and 
the assured decrease of transportation 
charges, it is a-safe prophecy that within 
afew years the output will be doubled, 
if not quadrupled. Here Mexico again 
furnishes the illustration. 
FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IX SOUTH AMER- 

cA 


While the statisticians vary widely in 
their estimates, it is reasonable to con- 
cluile, from an examination of the lead- 
ing ones, that Great Britain has $2,600,- 
non.0ao in South American invest- 
ments, of which $300,000,000 to $350,- 
003.000 mav it’ assigne!l the west 
coast; Germany has from 5475§,000,000 
to Sso0,000,000, with possibly $150,- 
ooo,ooo in the Pacific countries; and 
France, with about the same: amount, 
has west coast investments reaching 
Stoo.ono.o0o, her Chilean holdings 
AmMownting to 242,000,000. 





of the United States, and the remaining 
$2,243,908,000 contributed by the other 
countries of Notth, South, and) Central 
America anid the West India Tsiarcds, All 
America exports considerably more than 
it imports, the figures being §$2,865,- 
bsq,000 and $2,1R4 377,000. The eoim- 
merce of the United States: consists of 
$1 626,984,000 exports and $1,179,135,000 
iniperts. The monograph is distributed 
an, application. 


THE FERTILE PAMPAS OF ARGENTINE 


dn excelent Commerical Guide te South America is published by the Phila- 


deipina Commurcial Miaseum, 
AS. Morrison and 4. C. Aautf nan. 


Uhe auth ar it Edword James Cattell, assisted y 
iti ro by te inches, consizizs of 200 pages, 


ind contains large maps of cach comnby. Detaled information is eicen on ainest 
evry conceivable subject. The falloming paragraphs are abstracted fram the hook: 


Dp VE most casteriy point of Brazil 
reaches a longitude (much 
closer to the line pissing 


through Liverpool than the ne passing 
through New York city; for South 


America and Africa are separated by a 


shorter span of water than that sepa- 
rating New Orleans from the northern 
coast of South America. Buenos Aires, 
capital of the Argentine Republic, on 
the same parallel of latitude as Cape 
Town, is 650 miles nearer to, that city 
than to the city of New York. So preat 
is this easterly range of the Western 
Continent that morte than three-quar- 
ters of the western coast of South 
America lics to the east of New York 
city, 

The ates of North America in round 
figures ts 8,300,000 square miles; that of 
South America being seveti per cent 
less, Or F/7O0,000 square imiles, In 
mean altitude above sea-level both con- 
tinents show practically the same 
record. Further, they are alike in being 
of triangular shape, with the apex in 
each case lying toward the South Pole. 
Although North America has on ad- 
vantage in area, the point most distant 
from the coast in North America is 
practically the same distance from the 
coast line as in the most interior point 
in South America, It is also necessary 
to take cognizance of the contrast ex- 
isting between the river systems of 
North and Sowth America, In South 
Amerca the heaviest rainiall takes 
place in that section which offers the 
broadest catch-besin, or drainage area, 
and this ares lies in the heart of the 
continent, remote from the sea. If 
North America the division of greatest 
rainfall is of contracted area and lies 
close to the sea. This physical contrast 
lifts South American waterways: into 
the position of great arteries of trade— 


commercial highways to the sea from 
centers of trade and population a thou- 
said miles inlind and often inacces- 
sthle te mailroads. 

The Argentine Reprblic hasan area 
of tea square miles, or about ane- 
third the area of Brazil; it is four times 
the size of its western neighbor, Chile; 
twier te — i Bolivia, on the north ; 
nine and a half times that of Paraguay, 
and fifteen and a half times that of 
Uruguay, both lying to the east. If 
transferred to the Northern Continent, 
this Argentine area would cover! the 
Pacific onast territory from the Cana 
dian line te the southern extremity of 
Mexico, including the states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California and all 
the states of Mexico. It could be di- 
vided into twenty-ive states, each as 
large as Pennsylvania. From north to 
= it measures about 2.200 miles, or 
a distance exceeding that separati 
New York and Denver, In the Sonne 
part, or that nearest the Equator, the 
country has a width of 1,000 miles, 
equivalent to the distance between New 
York and St Lowis: at the extreme 
southern limit of continental Argen- 
tine, however, the eastern and western 
boundaries ate only 200. miles apart: 
Its coast line is equal in length to a 
line drawn from Key West, Florida, to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. The wide range 
of climatic conditions prevailing in the 
Republic is indicated by the circum- 
stance that its territery stretches over 
as many degrees of latitude as separate, 
on the Northern Continent, the most 
southerly pomt of Florida and the cen- 
ter of Hudsons Bay. 


THE NATURAL DIVISIONS OF Tart REPUBLIC 


Although the larger partion of the 
Argentine Republic t% popularly de- 
scribed as “the plas the country 
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falls naturally into three great latin 
(inal divisions, cach possessing tarked 
characteristics of conformation and in 
dividuality of vegetation. The division 
of greatest importatice anil area is that 
bearing the name of the “Pampas” and 
eccnpying the central section of the 
Republic. [trom an elevation of about 
2,000 feet in the foot-hills of the Andes 
the parmpas sweep eastward fo sea-level 
zt the Atlantic. For the grenter part 
they are treeless ated covered with a 
growth of course grass which improves 
rapidly under grazing. “The soil in 
mst sections is rich alluvium, often 
from three to six feet in thickness, 
formed by decaying vegetation. This 
sail reste pon sedimentary deposits of 
earth scoured from the Andes and ad- 
jecent highlands. (in these great pam- 
m4, or prairies, are pasture the tna- 
jority of the cattle and sheep for which 
the Argentine Republic is famous, 
white districts under cultivation now 
oroaduce more than half of the corn 
raised in the Republic. 

The second division, which occupies 
the northern third of the Republic, 
passes nniler the general title of the 
river basin of the Parana. Here tm- 
mense tracts of country, similar to the 
southern pumpas, are devoted to the 
raising of wheat and the pasturage of 
cattle, while the fertile banks of the 
Paruna and the Paraguay rivers are the 
scene of extensive agricultural coloni- 
gation. ‘Still farther north lie the sugar 
lands and the sections rich in timber. 
The soil of the river-basin country 5 
sedimentary deposit of unusual breadth 
and depth, for the rivers have so tre- 
quently shifted their course that the 
deposit covers an area of 750 miles 
long andl goo miles wide, ranging from 
goto ronfeetin depth = _ | 

The third natural division of the 
eountry comprisés the Patagonian 
plains, which form the southern portion 
of the Republic. These great plains of 
gravel atid! sand once formed a bed of 
an ecean which rolled against the An- 
les; they require irrigation to become 
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productive. A number of amall valleys 
of extreme fertility exist, however, m 
this division. Four salt lakes situated 
iW this section are of commercial value. 
While the country. justifies the ¢cneral 
descnption of a country of great plas, 
within its limits are to be found the high- 
est mountains in the Southern Hern- 
here, comspicugus among them being 
the giant uplifts of Aconcagua, 22,860 
feet, the highest point in Anierica. 
LA PLATA—THE SECOND RIVER SVS'TEM OF 
THE WORLD 


The second largest river system) in 
the world finds tte way te the See near 
Buenos Aires, capital of the Argentine 
Republic, bringing to that port ¢om- 
mercial toibute from rojooo miles of 
inland waterways—nvers which, wlti- 
mately consolidating in La Plata, dis- 
charge into the Atlantic a volume of 
water By per cent greater than that dis- 
charged into the Guli of Mexico by the 
Mississippi River, This vast river sys- 
tem is almost wholly the gift of neigh- 
boring states, the volume of water in 
the greatest river of the system being 
as large where it enters Argentine ter- 
nitory, S25 miles inland, as at the river 
mouth, loss by evaporation equaling 
gain from intervening streams. The 
circumstance that these rivers are full- 
grown when they first cress the bound- 
ary tine of the Republic—iue to the 
equatorial drainage area having an 
annval rainfall of 60 imeches—renders 
them of Earge commercial value. On 
the Parana, for example, vessels draw- 
ing 21 feet can reach the port of Ro- 
saria, 230 niles from Buenos Aires; ves- 
sels drawing 19 feet, Santa Fé, 350 
tiles; those tlrawing 15 feet, Corrien- 
tes, B50 miles, while craft drawing & 
feet navigate affluents of the Parana to 
points in Brazil distant over 2,000 
miles from. Buenos: Aires. 


ROUENGS ARES 


Baenos Aires. capital of the Argen- 
tine Republic, with a population on 
September 30, goa, of 861,513 an! an 
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area of 72 square miles, is the largest 
and most important city of South 
America, the largest ¢ity in the South- 
ern Hemisphere, anid the second larg- 
est city of the Latin tace in the world. 
AMleasured by foreign trade standards, 
it ranks second among American cities, 
its outward and inward tonnage being 
more than half the size of that credited 
to New York and four times as great as 
the tounage of San Francisco. Liver- 
pool, a representative old-world ship- 
ping center, ranks below Buenos Aires 
inarea and population, and its tonnage 
is only §0 per cent greater than that of 
the Argentine capital. As regards 
situation, Buenos Anes lie) as far south 
of the Equator as Norfolk is north of 
the Equator. It is distant from New 
York 5,868 miles; from Liverpool, 
i154 miles; from Hamburg, 6,500 
miles: from Cape Town, South Africa, 
sie miles; from Sydney, New South 

‘ales, 6,300 miles, the last two cities 
named being on the same parallel of 
latitude with Buenos Aires. The city 
spreads over a level plain situated on 
the right bank of the great La Plata 
Estuary, 150 miles back from the sea 
and (25 miles west of the city of Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, which lie’ on the 
northern side of the same estuary, It 
extends t144 miles from north to south 
and 1532 miles from cast to west, with 
a circumference exceeding 38 miles. 
The low-lying character of the city's 
situation, which ranges from 15 to 50 
fect above sea-level, combined with the 
Shallow and shifting character of the 
channel of La Plata, has forced the can- 
struction of extensive and enormously 
expensive harbor works; these works 
now provide facilities for handling 
shipping in excess of 20,000,000 tons a 
year. 

Buenos Aires is the conmmerctal ss 
well as the political center of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, being the gateway 
and primary market, for the larger por- 
tion of the trade of the Republic. Al- 
though the largest Spanish-speaking 
city in the world—double the size of 
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Madrid—almost every language is 
spoken within it= limits, four-fiiths af 
tts citizens being af foreign birth. Iital- 
ians ape more fumerous than natives 
and there aré 100,000 Spaniards resi- 
dent within the city. Eighty per cent 
of the immigrants to the Argentine Re- 
public come to Buenos Aires and it is 
the permanent home of 18 per cent of 
the population of the country, 


THE AXXUAL MARVEST 


Taking agnetlture, one of the great 
industries of the country, a5 an illus- 
tration, we find the total area under 
crop to be only t7.4f4.958 acres. This 
is one-twentieth of the area available 
for crops. Indeed, it is estimated that 
in the provinces of Santa Fé, Cor- 
tientes, Cordoba, and Buenos Aires 
alone there exist over 1§7,000,000 acres 
of land capable of growing fine crops 
of wheat without artificial waterme. 
From an area one-quarter the size of 
this, the United States now mises one- 
fifth of the world’s wheat supply, To 
rightly measure, then, Argentine prob- 
abilities in the matter of agricultural 
development, we are thrown back upon 
the development already existing im 
certain provinces where wealth and 
energy have concentrated, Following 
this line of investigation, we discover 
that the Province af Buenas Aires, with 
an area of 69,000,000 acres, about-two- 
thirds as large as California, in oI 
had 1,974,404 acres under wheat, pro- 
ducing 27,996,288 bushels; 1,683,287 
acres under cor, producing $1,690,298 
bushels; 259,390 acres under Linseed, 
producing. 3,650,008 bushels; 27,529 
acres under oats, producing 577,054 
hushels; 7.2860 acres under barley, pro- 
ducing 66,782 bushels. ‘This same prov- 
ince carmed 52,630.45! sheep, 7,745,806 
cattle, 1,675,385 horses, 248,720 pigs, 
1955 pfoats, 10,273 asses and mules. 
Within the limits of this one province, 
including the capital city, Buenos Aires, 


there were located, when the census of 


1895 was taken, 14,000 manufacturing 
establishments, emploving a capital of 
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$05,000,000, with 97,000 employees and 
[500 separate pieces af machinery, and 
vet this small section of the Republic, 
with its large agricultural, pastoral, 
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and manntactirme development, con- 
tamed a population of only 2,000,000, or 
less than one-third the population of 
Pennsylvania. | 


OF IGUAZU 


By Marir Rosixson Wricut 


AvTnor oF “Tue Rerunic'ov Caiie,"* ‘Taw New Brazit,”” "' PictvkEsour 
Mexico,”' ETc. 


meeting place of three republics, 

Brazil, Argentina, and Paraguay, 
Nature has chosen the site for a master- 
piece of scenic grandeur, to be compared 
only to the mighty Niagara in majesty, 
and pronounced by some of the few 
travelers who have seen it to be even 
greater than its North American counter- 


| N the heart of South America, at the 


part. 

~The Falls of Iguazu occur at the june- 
tion of Iguazu River with the Upper 
Parana, in a territory famous as the 
original locality of the Jesuit missions, 
established in the sixteenth century, the 
ruins of which may still be seen by those 
who wisit the falls. ‘The lstory of these 
missions alone makes them sufficiently 
interesting to warrant a journey thither, 
and the fact that they have survived cen- 
turies of disaster from fire and storm 
speaks volumes for the enduring char- 
acter of the work done by the simple 
natives of what was then a savage 
country, under the ctvilizing influence of 
the celebrated Company of Jesus. 

There is. no other spot in South 
American, exeept the site of the ancient 
empire of the Incas. where historic inter- 
est and natural beauty are so allied in 
attractiveness as in the land of “Las 
Misiones.” where tt overlooks the Iguazu 
Falls on the Upper Parana. In the 
course of the Upper Parana there are 
many notable watertaila, among them the 
Guayra and the Nacunday, of comsider- 
able fame, but none equal the magnifi- 
cence of the Iguacu. Until recently the 


inaccessibility of this region prevented 
rts bemy known to any but daring travel- 


ers, willing to bear the fatigue and dis- 


comfort of many days’ journeys. across 
the pampas and through the forest, under 
the blaze of a tropical sun and subject to 
the annoyance of innumerable insects, 
with no aceommodations atong the route, 
nor at the end of it, except such as: the 
traveler himself could provide, But now 
that the Argentine government has 
recogmized the mportance of opening up 
a route to the missions and the falls, 
regular excisions take many visitors to 
lenazgy from Buenos Aires and other 
Argentine cities. ‘The return trip re- 
quires about two weeks, and can be made 
with comparative comfort by train to 
Posadas, on the Upper Parana, and 
thence by a small steamer in-a few hours 
to the falls. Occasional excursions are 
also made all the wav from Buenos Aires 
to the falls by steamer. The approach 
to the falls is heralded by the thunder of 
the cataract, which may be heard many 
miles away. About twelve miles above 
the falls the River Iguazn makes a sharp 
bend, almost at i angles, giving them 
greater extent and more varied character 
than those of Niagara, which to some 
degree they resemble. [ndeed, a: coim- 
parison between the two affords the best 
means of judging of their relative claims 
to preeminence, anil is, perhaps, neces- 
sary in order to give an adequate idea of 
the appearance of [puazu. 

The cataract of Niagara makes a clear 
leap im an enormons sheet of water 
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twenty feet thick over 2 precipice varv- 
roe rene 150 to 1 So-teet in height. A, Dry ie 
the falls i¢ a broud expanse Of Tiver, and 
below then 8 narrow forree through 
which the water is forced im a rapid 
torrent. The setting of this magnificent 
chef cleeuyre of Nature is a cluster of 
busy modern towns. with only the in- 
feryenine parks to pul them im eure 
with thie elorienis work they Serve to 
ram 

The Falls of lenaru offer a notable 
carlirast to Niagara mi many mnopartint 
features. As the river makes the sharp 
bend already mentioned, the main vol- 
tbe of water nmhes round! Lie trinet 
anf ts discharged into a long, nar- 
row forex, ab one point making a ochear 
Hinge of 2te feet Not.all the volume 
at the river 16 received at this-place, how- 
ever, the rest of the water rian, out 
past it into the wide elbow formed by the 
bencl, and circling along the further shore 
among many tacks and talarmds betore 
reaching the edee of the cliff, over which 
tle tlescent tes] mace iN [Wo PT eat leaps of 
a hitadred feet cach, inca vast tennorele 
of 3,000 fret The total length of Iguacu 
Falls, 1f measured at the upper edge of 
the chit, through their broken contour, 
including intersecting islets, 1m twice 25 
treat as. that of Ningara, inching the 
iitersection of Goat Isianill 

The double fall of Tenare is the mat 
striking teature of the cataract, the rocky 
shelf or platform that divides the leap 
beta tn some places over fifty yards 


wide al in others onlv-oa few feet, 





The scenery sotrnmeding [ouaen Falls 
ath peculiar hanmony with the solemn 
sTaiileur of the cataract an te wari 
character. The tooroct the watertall 1s 
mere impressive tor the solitude of the 
set and the eternal sthenee that reigns im 
the dense forests that mark its border, 
inte which the white man has scarcely 
menctratcih Por several miles be fore the 
falls mre teached, the river is a2 mass of 
huse frowning boulders and whirlpools, 
sil the frst view of the reat cataract is 
aften a disappointment, from the fact 
that it mist be seen fram many different 
points to be appreciated in-all tts beauty. 


THe Fans or leuaze 


The outline of Teuaru Falls is ¢o 
broken that one can hardly cain a correct 
idea: of its immense width, and even the 
great beioht of the cataract loses sore- 
thing in effectiveness Ly bere divided! 
into two leaps instead of forming one 
stupendous fall, Put, on the other hand, 
the charm of the South American falls as 
they plunge out of the hidden recesses of 
a senti-tropical forest ata hondred. dif- 
ferent poitts is unequaled elsewhere, and 
the traveler may look in vain the world 
over for a rival to their seductive beauty, 
Here Nature revels in. perfect abandon 
and presents a spectacle selidlom seen in 
these days, when the surging tie of 
travel rollé in upon her most secluded re- 
treats with its “modern improvements,” 
lpia remains so free from the ted- 
dling of man that one can imagine the 
picture to be much the same today as 
wher tt fret came from the Creator's 
hand tr the primeval days “when the 
morning: stars-sance together.” 

From the falls to the ruins of the 
Jesuit mesons the route it ali HLF harest 
paths overgrown with tropical verdiure. 
In the heart of a thick wood, covering 
nore than a thousand acres, the ruins of 
oan [pnacie, so named for the founder 
of the oriler, stand in persistent survival 
of all the agents of destruction that have 
attacked it during the past two centuries. 
\ proof of the remarkable fertility of this 
revion in which the Jesuits established 
their setticment is shown in the marvel- 
“is growth of the forest which now 
tharks the site, mast of the trees towering 
loa herzit of more than 2 hondred feet, 
tthoueh it i only about eighty vears 
since the Jeet copital was burned down, 
The only open space in this: wilderness 
at woods 1 im the center of what was 
formerly the secttleoment—a public plaza 
apoone) which the houses were built—and 
strangely enough no trees have grown on 
this spot, though they have. pushed their 
way throuch creviers in the: walls that 
mark where the houses stood and ‘have 
buried under their branches the preater 
part of the ruins, Occupying all one side 
of the plaza was the church and the roins 





An Old Timer 


of this eitlice present many interesting 
features, The cont of arms of the Jesuit 
order are shill in evidence, ac well as 
same Of the sculptured figures: of the 
portico. The dimensions. of this building 
were ahowt 250 feet lone by 150 feet 
broad, Behind the church was the col- 
lege, with cipht large class-rooms, and 
near it the retectory and cellars, 

All the work of the missions was: per- 
formed by the Indians, wiiler the direc- 
tion of the Jesuit fathers, and not only 
the churches but the dwellings of the 
Indians themselves were so well built by 
then that the roms of these hewses are as 
well preserved as those of the temples. 
Each house was t7 feet long by 14 feet 
wide and had a window and a door in 


front ancl a door at the hack leading ho 


the garden. [In each howse was a_norche, 
presumably tor the statue of some saint. 
It 1 impossible not to admire the 
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renin of Lowola’s followers, who were 
able te teach the arts of civilization te the 

sfully that after mere 
than three hundred years the record of 
their work remiins to altest its strength 
inj] beauty. There still exist the evi- 


(ences cr tH Th architectiire. anc credit- 


“vue St SAS 


able senlphure: aml though, as me well 
Cneowwn. the Jesoit edifices all over th 


country are remarkable for 2 lack af 
technical accuracy tn their ‘archilectural 
esivn, Vet they shin) & ereat monument 
te the persistent energy of the most in 
oortant Gvilizing agency in Sauthi 
\oerica tor two centurtes aiter the «s- 
covery, dnd they represent an influcnce 
that extended from the Amazin to Cape 
orn, of which proot® are to he tToaind 
ening thy rem ees thie of tla inter ia 
of the continent, whe still preserve in the 
traihtions of their people many of the 


Christian teaching: brought te: then tv 
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Gvpev Moth Caterpillars Beneath Birrlay 


Malten, Mass, July 12. 1005 


THE GYPSY MOTH 


OAL years: ago -a gentleman of 
iss cniisetis. who wis of ai ex: 
perimental frame of mite, tn- 

moths trom larope, 





DOr Sih KV pas 
in the hope of heme able te cross them 
thie 


wath sulk worm, atl this obtoin 7 





Vanous 


Female moth (white) loving ees. 





forms «Ht the Gyvypr 


hardy to 
Lo ntir- 


type of stk worm suttcrenth 
stand the Massachusetts climate. 
tunately his experiment failed, and some 
the @ypsy moths escape]. In the 
course of time they spread anti thev he- 


cate known as the gvpsy moth pest of 
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Dead Pines 


The State of Massachusetts has spent 


about $1,000,000 trying to check the rav- 


Another destruct- 


eastern Massachusetts. 
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Was fect that suave meth! i ad- 
hho to destroving the nests and ¢ater- 
pliers cst be devised to exterminate the 
moths, and aparisitic enemy arthe moths 
has consequent) been rapdrted from Ev 
a) a ee ) 

The @ypew nmivth is eee in nian. Ssec- 
tions of Europe, but its tavages are com 
paratively mild because of the existence 
ofa tuur-winged thy which | 
WW the ae rapt cnet pilia Ti LETTE 
tio, He -aitectel caterpillars are importel, 
The United States Departmwnt of Agri- 
cChiture; acting im cooperation with the 
a Eis YO service of the Stite ot A laeea 
chisetts, has organtced a service in Ee- 
rope whose husmess io to collect the 
py per al bnowite tal nests are ship them 
to America. Dring the past season 
Litpenm crt dy ntets were HTihorted| nie 


5 F 1 fl F 
this count hee tests wer Kent on 


AVS 1s CLs 


seoglel ives wntil the coleurpillars alic 


elope, and the expert knew what was 





tcome it of the mest. Each caterpillar 
wise then caredyolly esaaninel, and all 
caternitars foamed te he free of the pare- 
ate Were destrove), whens the eater 
pillars that comtained the parasite were 
distributed in those parts of Viassachi 

uethe where the eyvprey moth is most preva: 
lereat 4s cach mest contained phat 250 
caiterpollare, the work tvolved the exam 
imho of over 25,000,000 caternllars, 
anil of these one-half Of one per cent, of 
About 100,000, Were Tou to cena the 
parasite, iit is interesting to note that 
nay cater lire cotta! arastes wthe4r 
than the destrecdd variety: 42 different spe- 


le [ae iid parasites Were te fact limanverci| 




















antl destroyed.) The parasite fy breeds 


(ich Tere raga tey than the moth, tw to 


Femiithe Brow ti-iat Am itlin | aA arict boot 





: = he? three weeks bemy suffierent for its full 

on Cherry development. The work of introducing 

Reaidlitie, Mice, July ar, ages the caterllars 1s uneler the dhréction of 

Dr lL. ). Hwee, Enitiinologiet af the 

the omission of an appropriation for sey— Department. whous-acting in cooperation 
eral vetire enabled them to sprend avain, with Dr AJ A. Kirkhunl, Superintendent 


erie thie lat ave rei | Yrars thea Fin We been at the { ¥' res Voth id a Ls ia] Ni nese li 
more destructive thin ever, Kecently it tts 


THE SHATTERED OBELISK OF MONT PELEE 


By Pror. Axnce.o Heirrrix 


AvrHor or “ Mosxtr PerEr Asn Toe TRAGEDY oy Martretore,” *' Tur 
Lowes oF Pete," xtc. 


IF the femarkable plenotmena 

which enter into the history 
oa the recent activities af Mont 
Pelee, and of the activities of voleanic 
mountains generally, few lmve at- 
tracted] more wide-spread attention 





than the extrusion, through the Melean 


apex, Mf a core af rock avhich, at the 
time of its greatest development, at- 
tained a height of upward of a thou 
sani feet This block of rock, which 
thus tose the better part of twite the 
height of the Washington Monument, 
in the city of Washington, and hail a 
thickness atts base of from too to 500 
feet. wasa fundamental part of the his- 
tory of the volcano tor upward of 4 
Year, oot noprobably already existing 
Wo fmerror concealed fon at the 
tint of the destroction of Saint-Pierre, 


ail continuing into the period of 


Atwist to September of the year fol- 
lowing (1903). Today nearly all that 
was Of it hes in shattered fragments, 
covering up much of what before was 
the ancient crater basin of the Rtang 
Sec and of the domel mass which lus 


beon constricted nearly centrally over: 


the door of thes basin, The fragments 
of ilistiption Gecur in many aizes, from 
boulders of two to three feet diameter 
or bess to others haying the nite me- 
spectuble measpre of ten, bwenty, oF 
even thirty feet. Their numbers noke 
wp oa veritable wilderness of debris, 
from among which fumarolie yents are 
still at intervals forcing vapor, and. mm 
which at fuyored spots the eve detects 
small growths of tern ond other lowly 
types ol wepetation: 

Che generally active condition of the 
voloane, whether in its wilder or yern- 
tler mood, had until this year virtually 
harted all approach to this great mock 
monolith, anvil thus rade its study a 


matter of mferential deduction rather 
than of actual observation. A long 
period of quiescence in the activities of 
Pelé has now male access to its cere 
tra] parts possible, and the riddle of the 
mountain is no longer kept to itself: 
Taking advantage of this condition of 
the volcano, the writer undertook a 
fwurth tourney to the tan of Mar- 
tinigoe in the month of February of 
this year, and, as he belteves, sucecess- 
fully necemplished the object of bits 
Visit. 

We arnved at Fort-de-France on the 
rst of the month, five days after ao 
fairly severe seisinic movement, when 
the inhalwtants of the capital city were 
atill seeking refuge from possible carth- 
Wiwake visitations in short fights to the 
cHiipagne and wher Pelee was again 
eoming tofor a fair share of twhally 
wdescrved | exooruition, Despite cable 
reports ta the contrary, the volcano 
wis wholly passive—except far quiet 
cniissioms of summit steaty—on the roth, 
when Castries, on the island of Sater 
Locia, siffered rich, aod Firt-Je- 
France considerably less. A record 


of 35 to qo houses more. or less injures 


hardly has significance from the earth- 
quake point of view, fut i was. sufh- 
cient at (this tine to point to praver 
possibilities or even probabilities in 
the near future, and hence f¢ volcan and 
lee tremblements de fern were an al- 
most fired topic of conversation with 
everybody, [ rade my accustomed pil- 
gtintage to Saint-Pierre, tow uo disap 
pearing ruin in an ¢nerosching jangle, 
and on the second day following mile 
my way over to the northeastern side 
of the island and established raiyself as 
heretofore, wader the Wheels ron 
ef the Usine Vive On Febtuary 27, 
starting fram the Habitution Leyritz, 
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lmte jee Peat 4 EH rl ier tot 


ih Pere = 
the Obelisk of Pelee 


Photograph taken from the crater rim on June 14. foo4, looking north-porthweet. The 


erent pulls of steam wee trom the contact zone between the obelisk and the “dame (seen 


m the lower purrt at the picture), whieh envelope rts base 
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The Obelisk of Peice 


Photegragh taken from the crater tim on Jute 13. Teog, looking approximately scrrthy 
west The obeliak Pel Ache t charply throggh its sttpporting dome The arreceterpe cd MICE, Ween 
down bw attrition agaimet the wall of its enreloping-chimney, is Tepresented with a height of 


Rao feet 
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when the tree-tonds were still croaking 


anil wher Nature shrouded the lanid- 
scape in a veil of darkness, M.. des 
Grotties and myself, with two assisting 
carers, bore off to the easy arete 
whieh steadily muvwes up oto the sur- 
tit of the volearne. A dasty rain, which 


cme ad went with mtervals, dogged 


our trail for the better part of an hour 
atl added Tlitth comfore ta the little 
that goes with these trips. Once on 
the Oper slope of the voleane, however, 
eVervthing went well, and ni mount, 
the Arabian “Mecha,” did its-share of 
the journey inoan onusually pleasant 
way. showing oly seant sigtia of fa- 
tigue up toe the: pomt where condihons 
mace it desirable to leave the animals 
This is now considerably mere thar 
half way up the mountain. 

We gained the sirmit, in a nl par- 
ticularly satisfying drizele, shortly be- 
fore eieht ochock, only to find that lit- 
tle was to be seen beyond, The crater 
basin wos inl] of shifting clouds and 
vapors, aml only m rarest snatches 
could we pick op through thinning 
atens the form of the massive dome and 
of its eovering delitis, At the spot 
where we réachel the crater-wall,. by 
same of the good peeple of the region 
facetionsly called the salon, there were 
marked evidences cf recent slipping 
and subsidence, and for same distance 
hack of the herder new separating lines 
toll plamly of the reaches that before 
very long were to be added to the cra- 
teral hollow. A shift tn the wind 
brought the greater part of the dane 
momentarily into view, and.alse cleared 
wp what remains df the ell Morme de Ia 
Croix. Its fank, a short ilistance fron 
the brink, carries the new cross which 
in great state was planted on the 14th 
of September last. Ch this day Pehte 
was in galy form, for not less than six 
hundred inhabitants of the islind 
formed part of the procession that fod- 
Inwerl the cross to the summit, moving 
up ih a dong continnous tne that tu 
some may have |een reminiscent of 
the Chilkeot trail. A minor wore 
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eross bias also heen erected) near the 
eastern burder of what was formerly 
the basin of the Lac des Palmistes. 

Following the rim of the crater along 
its northern face, or in the direction of 
thie Pettt Ronhomme, we founda Spat 
where tt seemed that a descent might 
be made over the very sharp knife- 
edge, ancl where, indeed, an-eartier de- 
scent lial afready been made by ny 
associate, tegether with two compan 
ions, AIM, Satet aol enanfrate. A very 
stit wind was urifortunately blowing 
over this crest, and for a time it seemed 
that its persistence weld thwart our 
effort ti gain the tim, My own affairs 
were not. particularly encouraging 
either, for L had but one good foor, A 
(ragged anther asa reniniscence of t 
mashap on board the steamer of our 
yovare, Once over the rim, however, 
we were on fairly casy ground, and the 
acramlsle to the bhotton was quickly 
made. tere we were  ininiediately 
hroweht mtoe contact with the parts of 
the obelisk, which were lying: about 
everywhere, almost completely ¢loak- 
ing the body of the dome itself and 
miexsirably Alling in the horseshoe- 
shaped aren of the old crater basin. 
Close to the point of our descent the 
depth of the crateral cavity could 


hardly have reached a hundred | fret. 


Westward of our position it was stil] 
less, while directly under the oldl Morte 
de ln Crain it may have more neatly 
mensyred cso to goo feet The cdlerse 
vapor din the absence of an aneroid) 
(il not permit of any aceurite determi- 
nations of depth at this time, The 
wilth of the hollow at its base had 
been fedaced to hardly more than a@ 
rvk-space m syne places; elsewhere 
no owilencdl ont to a number of yards, 
and from its bouwlder-strewn surface 
steanl was issuing im scattered jets, 
Having secstred the necessary fout- 
Ino owe almost titnediately began the 
attack upon the come itself, a sufh- 
ciently casy undertaking in the present 
condition of the valcane and recjoiring 
my cure beyond that which attaches to 
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A portion of the dome ot ith eastern face, wher 4 min part built up ly Nig) fave ( )ore 
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Giart blacks of typersthene-andesite lving wear the hase «Hf the deme in the sorrounding 
rou wre Photeergh taken on Pebroary 237. Too, on the northeastern part of the old 
cratera!l haan 
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the wise caution of looking where you 
walk. Loose benkders would be sent 
irom, Hine to time flying. down the 
slope. ziving out that peeu jarseminiel, as 
of breaking glass and china-ware, which 
had already been acted ly those who 
laeael nnd thie erly ascetits tu the 
crater rim, amd as far back as the clase 
of May, ioe, This “vitreaus” or clink- 
ery sound hod been attriferted hy 
Ay e—arongr whom E mst class rity 

aeli—to a possible vesicular or absid- 

mnclke structure in the falliny rock 
masses; but mantecstly the coniditien 
was imependent of this structure, fer 
we found the rock to be everywhere of 
compact form, destitute of FRscons 
cavities, and nowhere even approsi- 
Trine 4 obsidian in aspect Of Corps 
tien, Petrographically it ts a light- 
gray. fine-grained hypersthene-unde- 
site, Of almost holeervstalline texture 
and differing but little from seme of 
the oliler rocks of the volcano, It seem- 
ingiy belongs to type tv of Lacrsix’s 
classification of the ejecter products of 
Pelée (aptmrtoatic ardlersites |, although 
sme give a faint indication of louse 
ARETE gation Gippriniinating the rocks 
of tvpe m2), perlaps resulting from 
wealherne, or what seems to me more 
likely, the action apon the surface af 
superlicated steam ur other gases: 2s 
before remarked, we found ne senri- 
aceous, chiokery, or vesicular masses 
of any kind, alttucugels itmight be gn ning 
too far to say that such do not exist 
Henrie! trp) in the wilderness af material, 
At two potnts on the dome we came 
yom othe extruded smoecthene| sur- 
frees of the “ribbing” which foriws part 

ef the trie Structore of the deane itself, 
and fouml them to have virtually the 
same titholegical characters as the 
boulder nmsses beneath whieh thev 
were i ereater part covered. 

Having. gained. a point an the dome 
which, at tomes of cluring Vapors. well 
overlooked the wallof the Morne ve In 
Croix, and beyond) which the farther 
ascent is complicated by projecting 
pinnacles and a disagreeably steep gra- 


crate r=wall. 
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dhent, we direw the tine of our journey 
and tarned our steps downward. Some= 
what More caulen was Pecos Sc v m 
this descent than im the ascent, liut 
without mishap the better of the rain 
nee Was pail and a slow, steady puri 
brought uz again to the rim of the 
The wind was sell Iliw- 
Inge a seini-gale in this quarter and 
clouds hung heavily over the vertical 
summit of the volcano, New and then 
the basal wreck of the preat obelisk 
prabruder! ats tenath-like form threm_gt 
the shittiog vapors, giving to the moun- 
tain an aspect of sav age Tuigeelness. 
When before this visit I last stonl 
on the crater nm the great obelisk mt 
rock, like # veriable Tower ai Habel, 
still rise Byo feet, a sheer precipice, 
abewe the summit of the dome which 
teilay bears merely a sermied crest. 
At that time, in the middle a 190g, the 
fires of the voltano were stil burning. 
and steam and sulphur vapors were 
heing puirfied in great elonds through 
the mass of the dome itself, and 
throngh the zone af contact that tnited 
the dome with the gray and stient rock 
that mse out from it like a giant plaug 
er cork, At that tine, anel from that 
time nearly to this, the geologist was 
still im clenalat aé te the precise char- 
neteristies af this singular volcanic ex- 
crescence—amique apparently tn, our 
world, tnt net unlikely diplicared tn 
scape Of the tall objects, sending neatly 
stright shadows, which appear in seme 
ef the large crateral pits of the moon— 
Lut tolay we at least know what wus 
its constricteral rock material, even if 
a conmsiilerable cloukt still attaches to the 
precise meth OF its formation, 
The view that is scemingly most 
generally heli) by geologists as to the 
arigin am) eoristruction of the Pelee 
tower is that which has been advanced, 
and so ably elaberated by Professor 
Lacroix, the chief of the scientific cor- 
mission sent ont bw the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris to investigate the 
happenings on the istand of Marti- 
nique. This view is, in ‘its simplest 
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terms, that the ptant rock mass repre- 
sented a rapidly and recently cooled 
highly acidic lava. whose tension and 
viscosity were such as to. permit of 
solidification at or about the time of 
extrusion; it belonged to the present 
pened of eruption, and thus took the 
place of the free flows of lava: which 
are ordinarily an accompaniment of the 
normal type of volcanic eruption. The 
pressure exerted on the ascending 
st Sn by the solidified dome which 
is thoment to have closed over the cen- 
tral orifice is considered by Lacroix 
to have been -an important factor in the 
production of solidification, even if mot 
tts absolute determinant. 

While seemingly simple in its ex- 
planation, there are yet many difficul- 
ties in the way of the acceptance of 
Lacroix’s hypothesis, and some of these 


[ have pointed out, in advance of the 


publication of the monumental La Mon- 
tazne Pelée et ses Eruptions, in my 
“Tower of Pelée.” A few of these, to 
which others are added, are here enu- 
merated : 

L. The hypothesis of M. Lacroix com- 
pels a belief in the rapidity of the cool- 
ing and solidification of large lava 
masses which is seemingly at varnance 
with all knowledge that we possess re- 

‘eninge the behavior of rock: masses in 
usion. The Pelée obelisk, although 
Tifte much in the manner of the joint- 
ing of other rocks, was virtually solid 
to the core, and none of its decapita- 
tions-disclosed moving fluid lava in the 
interior, We are thus forced to believe 
that a full cooling and solidification of 
the constructing lava mass had in an 
almost incredibly short space of time 
extended completely through the sub- 
stance of the extrudmg part. At the 
time of its final disruption, in the carly 
autumn of 1903, it is true that the basal 
sear was described as being a vast giow- 
ing bragier; but | showld gay that this 
condition was brought about by the 
forcing into the base of the monolith 
of some of the same lava which else- 
where was ooving out, and constrict- 
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ing, or helping to form, the supporting 
dome. Indeed, it may well be that the 
destruction of the obelisk was brought 
about largely by an “eating” into the 
mass of burning lava: j 

2. The hypothesis involves the as- 
sumption that the tower or obelisk was 
one of the later constructiona assoct- 
ated with the awakening of the vol- 
eano, having Leen pee ed in time by 
the construction of the dome, and its 
rise is dated back only to the middle 
of October (or November) of the year 


1902, Hut, as has already been witi- 


mated, there are grounds for believing 
that it already existed within the 
chimney of the volcano as carly as the 
fatal 8th of May, and its presence there 
as an obstructing “plug” may well haye 
been responsible for the force and 
downward stroke of the destroving 
cloud that anmhilated Saint-Prerre. 
There can hardly be a question that the 
scrappy and appirently cinidery mass 
which [ deseribed in my earlier reports 
as defining a wall in the crater, und 
which is so well illustrated by Mr 
George Varian in the paper (AfcClure's 
Maganne, August, 1002) which details 
our ascent of the mountam on Jime t, 
1902, was the identical rock. While at 
Moéme-Rouge on the day following 
(June 2), Pére Marie assured me that 
three distinct tooth-like structures 
were plainly visible from the belfry of 
his cathedral, “looming up” above the 
craters rim, 

3. Professor Lacroix has pointed 
out, what seems to me to be in oppose 
tion to lis own yews, that the volcano 
had for several weeks maintained a 
condition of parallel (opposed) activity 
at the summit: the construction of a 
Auidal dome ‘and the simultaneous 
erection of a rigid spine or tower. It 
would be dificult to explain this diver- 
font condition on any theory of almost 
instantancous cooling of outwelling 
lavas, One could hardly expect to find 
an outwelling mass so behaving a4 to 
lend itself to the formation, at or near 
the same place and under very nearly 
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eimilar cenutitions, of two structures * 


which were so largely dissimilar in 
habit asthe fiidal dome and the rigod 
spine. If the substance of the dome 
was able to mamtain its fluidity, tt 
might reasonably be argued that the 
mass of the obelisk would have been 
able to do the same, Cin the other hand 
the divergent condition is entirely con- 
sort With ans. thers that holds that 
the extruced rock was. an ancient rock 
core that had been bodily ffted from 
is tminorings, and that it bore no re- 
lation in its making to the newer ac- 
tivities af Pelee. This fs the view that 
T myself hold-and is that which T have 
entmctated elsewhere. M. Lacrox has in 
many places pointed out that the nvechan- 
ics of the two structures were inde- 
pendent of ome ancither. 

4.On the theory of-a rapidly solidi- 
fying lava, one would naturally expect 
to find the surince of the cooling hacky 
giving oul vapors irom its inner parts, 
bot the Pelée obelisk, except, perhaps, 
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along lines of riffing or near its base, 
never, so faroas [am aware, exhibited 
this peculiarity, the tower of rock looming 
up at all times grimly cold and dry, and 
with much the appearance of steam havy- 
ing acted upon its surface. 

To the objections that Have here 
heen stated others less direct might 
also be urged. My recent journey 
has, perhaps, not contributed munch te 
the elucidation of the subject, except 
in 50 far as negatively it has failed to 


determine, in an examination of nuch 


rock material, any evidences of recent 
enlidifieation of the same. ‘To this ex- 
tent, therefore. it fant to Sstpmort my 
contention, that the obelisk of Prelée 
was an ancient volcanic plug which. 
bore no relation in its formation ta the 
newer phase of eruption of the volcarn, 
and was lifted bodily, as the result of 
extreme volcanic stress, m the manner 
of the great block. of granite (and 
domite?') of the Puy Chopine, in the 
Arverngne. 


WHAT THE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
THINK OF THE PAN-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCES 


rAHERE. was tecently hell in 
Philadetphia, under the au- 
spices, of the American Acud- 


emy of Social and Political Science, a 
special meeting devoted to the Pan- 
American Conierences,at which a num- 
ber of notable oildresses were piven, 
The various speakers defined very 
clearly the sigmiftance of the confer- 
ences ard the achicyements of the two 
conferences: that have already been 
held, Summaries of the speeches by 
the Mexican Ambassador, the Brazilian 
Ambaésador, the Costa Rican Minister, 
and the Bolivian Minister, printed below, 
are interesting m that they give the Latin- 
American potnt of view, 


BY THE MEXICAN AMMUASSADUR, SENG 
LICENCIAIN) TIMYN JOAQUIN D. 
CASASOS 
The Congress of the Umted States, 
by the act of May 24, 1888, anthonzed 
the President to invite the Povermcnts 
of Mexico, Central and South America, 
Haiti, and Sante Dhorninyre ta held a. con- 
ference in conjunction with the United 
States, with the object of Hisenastne 
and recommending to the respective 
rovermments a plat of arbitration for 
the solution of conflicts that mght 
arise between then; to treat besides on 
matters pertaining to the. development 
of commercial traffic and of the means 
om direct trade between those countries, 
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aml ho improve the reciprocal comimer- 
cial relations that might be beneficial 
for all. Never before had such an ex- 
tensive program been presented for 
an international conference, nor had it 
been considered possible that such a 
program conld be a matter of discus- 
sion between delegates of ditferent ma- 
Lions. 

The labors of the Pan-American Con- 
ference were of concord and peace; it 
had not the purpose, like the congresses 
of Levbach and Verona, to restore a 
form of government and authorize ao 
nation to reconquer her colonies; nor 
was it mSpired cither as the Congress 
of Panama, a dream of the great Simon 
Holivar, with the necessity of unitin 
the persecuted to resist the attacks o 
a common aggressor; but, seeking 
rather the union of all in a general et- 
fort, it undertook to create the general 
commercial prosperity of the hermn- 
sphere, giving this poreperity a basis of 
peace by means of the amicable solu- 
tion of international conflicts, 

The invitation of the Congress was 
addressed toall the governments of the 
American Continent on the 13th of July, 
RRS, and after all of them accepted it 
the Conference met at Washington on 
October 2, 1889, with James G. Blaine, 
then Secretary of State, in the chair. 
For a period! of six months the program 
of the Conference was largely dis- 
cissed, and its resolutions were in the 
form of simple recommendations ta the 
nsnecthive povernmments, 

he City of Mexico having been se- 
lected for the Second Conference, the 
government of the United States of 
Mexico, on the sth of Atgust, 1900, 
addressed an invitation to all the gov- 
erntnents of the American States to as- 
semble in October, got, in the capital 
of the aforesaid republic. 

The program was as extensive as that 
of the First Conference, and was cal- 
culated to give tise to long anid thor- 
ough discussion of all those principles 
that serve to lay the foundation of the 
agricultural, tnodustrial, commercial, 
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and political prosperity of America. 
Gut the princtpal achievement of the 
Conference in Mexico, one which is 
destined to perpetuate its name im his- 
tory, is the convention on obligatory 
arbitration of pecuniary claims, which, 
having been ratified by the Congress of 
the United States, by that of Mexico, 


and by Peru, will soon be also approved 


by all the other nations of this hemi- 
sphere. 

To understand the wide scope of this 
convention it is sufficient to consider 
that, notwithstanding the gigantic e¢f- 
forts made in all the civilized world to 
renounce force to obtain redress, this 
is the first time the principle which the 
gréat Argentine jurist, Carlos Calvo, 
enunciated, that the collection of pe- 
cuniary claims should never be made 
by force, has been consecrated in a ger- 
eral and obligatory form. 

lt is not possible for human sagacity 
to penetrate the future, to ascertain 
what the next and the succeeding in- 
ternational American conferences are 
to be in the course of tine, but it can 
be affirmed without fear of falling inte 
error that ¢ach one will be of more im- 
portance than the preceding, and that 
all of them will strive with more eager- 
ness to strengthen the bonds which are 
to unite the nations of this hemisphere. 

li we have seen that a union of the 
nations is to be accomplished at the 
cost of some sacrifices of national sel- 
fishness, and if we have reflected that in 
the long run these sacrifices, without 
suppressing the frontiers which divide 
nations, contribute to the organization 
ef future humanity, tt is but natural to 
suppose that all of these conferences 
which America. is to hold from time to 
time are to be landmarks in the way 
traversed until we reach the ideal that 
protects and encourages us. The 
American Continent, governed by free 
institutions, ruled by just governments, 
impelled by noble ambitions, is the 
most appropriate field for establishing 
the new forms of future international 
law, and we may hope that to the crea- 
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tion of these new forms the Pan- 
American conferences. will direct all 
their efforts. 


HY THE BRAZILIAN AMBASSADOR, Mu 
JasQuIM NABUCO 

The function of these periodical as- 
semblies of the American republics, as 
it appears to me, should be, first, to 
create and manitest to the world the 
American conscience; secondly, to 
form the American public opinion. I 
am cmploying the word American in 
the sense of continental. 

The American conscience is the sen- 
iment of our own separate orbit, abso- 
lutely detached from the European, in 
which Africa and Asia, not speaking of 
Aastralasia, are moving. With all our 
sympathy and interest for Etrope, 
conscious of all we owe to European 
influx, products as we are of the over- 


flow of the European races, doubting 


even that in our soil the stems of Lure 
pean culture could ever produce the 


anime froits or the same flowers as in. 
their native soil. we. however, are = 


political system wholly unconnected 
with the orbit of Etropet. | 
An obstacle to the growth of this 
Pan-American conscience lies im the 
reat shadow your preat comiry 
throws over the rest of the continent. 
But it will be a matter of good sense 
and of sincerity for the Latin republics 
to recopiixe a fact that the whole world 
is conscious of ani frankly acknowl- 
edge the guarantee afforded to the 
separateness of the whole American 
system by the existence tn its midst of 
a mass of human energy that pract- 
cally balances the rest of the world. 


AMERICA BELIFVES LX THE 
ROE tM THESE 


SUT H ALC — 


For the formation of the American 
conscience if is necessary, therefore, 
that the Latin republics do not look to 
the part that the United States had and 
has to play in guarding the Monroe 
Doctrine 28 in any way offensive to the 
pride and dignity of any of them, but, 
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on the contrary, as a privilege which 
all ought to support, at least with their 
sympathy and their gratitude. That 
will, no doubt, be the ultimate result 
of the Pan-American conference; as, 
working together with you, they all 
will understand better your aims, your 
sincerity, and your disinterestedness. 

Fhe other great function of these 
conlererices is the formation of a com- 
mon public opinion throughout the con- 
tinent. You have seen in what words 
Secretary Root put it in an address he 
cabaret the other evening at the Gra- 
tilian Embassy in Washington: “May 
we all do our share toward the building 
up of a sound and enlightened public 
opinion of the Americas, which shall 
everywhere, opon hoth continents, 
mightily promote the reign of peace, of 
order, and of justice in every Ameri- 
can republic.” | 

I am glad he expressed himself in 
that way, as | have always maintained 
that everything in that direction de- 
pends absolutely on the creation of a 
common American opinion, 

The great kiows of the physical worid 
apply, we may be sure, to the moral 
work as well, You coold not conceive 
a religion, an institytion, a society, that 
would remain impenctrable to the spirit 
of the age, as that would be the same 
as imigining a body without porosity ; 
neither can you imagine nations mix- 
ing and working together without 
showing in the length of time distinct 
traces Of the ervilization as liquids in 
commimicating vases will show the 
same lewel, hese conferences are the 
means of communication, until they be- 
come the communion of the American 
répiaiblic, They are bound to take one 
day the sume level. Remember that 
Latin-America in these: conferences is 
mixing with your democracy, the like 
of which, both in scope and magnitude 
has never before been seen in history. 
This American democracy is a great 
magnet for freedom, for progress, and 
for peace, | 

Twill add one word more, since | am 
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at one of the centers of America’s high- 
est culture. What the conferetices and 
mectings of the governments can do is 
much in itself, but it is little compared 
to what would be done if the people, 
the hberal minds, the mstitutions, the 
organs of public opinion of the different 
American republics, were to approach 
each other, to have their own confer- 
ences, to show real concern in their 
common progress, in sited that no 
country remains hopelessly behind the 
others. That is the much broader and 
much deeper task that ts waiting for 
the awakening of the universities of the 
two Americas, chiefly of yours, for a 
generation of masters and students pos- 
sessed of the continental spirit and 
mnxious Lo see American civilization ¢x- 
ecjeel and equally cover the whole New 
‘orld. 


it THE COSTA BICAN MINISTER, SEXO 
DON JOAQUIN BERNARDO CALVO 

Speaking for Central America and 
especially for my own country, | wish 
to aay a word, That precious link. be- 
tween the two Americas to the bless- 
ings of being in the center of this con- 
tinent, bathed by the two great oceans, 
inhabited by peoples of no common in- 
teligence, orderly and progressive, 
adds to its glory one of which we are 
proud. The independence of Central 
America was the consequence of the 
triumphs of the great patriots of Mex- 
ico and South America, and wos de- 
clared on the 16th of September, 1821, 
and only two years later, by a single 
decree, the abolition of slavery was ac- 
complished at once, without any im- 
demnity being paid to the owners of 
the slaves who were themselves the 
first to support this humane measure. 
Such an act shows how Central Ameri- 
can people appreciated the benchts of 
liberty, which they owed to their 
greater neighbors, and that they were 
well enlightened for their new life as a 
free people, 

To be relatively small is not a dis- 
grace. Material grandeur, if certainly 
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desirable, is not the acme of greatness, 
and we know that the latter exists 
where justice rules, where the general 
good is the supreme law, and where the 
aspiration is toward the consideration 
and respect of the other nations and to- 
ward the common advancement of hu- 
manity. 

Now we ate divided into five inde- 
pendent states, with Panama as a sixth, 
which may eventually merge into a 
greater nation. But, whether united or 
divided, the states of Central America 
have shown -at all tinies their love for 
progress and advancement; they have 
cooperated with true ideas of Pan- 
Americanism to the success of the first 
and second conferences; therelore you 
are assured that they fully recognize the 
broad as well as narrow interests which 
the republics of America have in com- 
mon, and will cheerfully now,:as they 
have in the past, endeavor to do their 
mirt in the intelligent progress that the 
Third Conference ts destined to bring 
about. 


hY SESOn DON IGNACIO CALDEMON, THE 
HOLIVIAN. MINISTER 


When a handful of pilgrims aban- 
doned the home of their fathers for 
conscience sake, and undertook to crass 
the ocean, seeking their freedom, 
everything before them was uncertain, 
except their faith m God and their deep 
and strong love for justice and right. 

They brought and propagated in the 
New World all the virtues that go ta 
make a man a trie aid worthy image 
of his Maker; and from such seed have 
developed a nation that in due course 
of time has come to be, not only 2 
great world power, but the -sacred 
asylum far all liberty-loving people. 

Great as is your matetial strength, 
astonishing as is your progress and the 
expansion of your industries and com- 
merce, and among as 1s the oct 
lation of wealth and the well-being of 
the great majority of the people of the 
Linited States, nothing appeals with 
greater force to my mind than the prac- 
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tical working of the principles of equal- 
ity and freedom, limited only by law, 
which fact | consider as the mainspring 
of all your advancentent and power. 

When I contemplate the humblest 
citizen enjoying all the prvanaes and 
having open to him all the honors and 
the rights that in some other nations 
are the patrimony of the few, I cannot 
help exclaim that American democracy 
is truly the consummation of the con- 
quests of liberty and justice in the 
world, 

Now, on the other hand, if you 
please, remember for a moment how 
different was the material that cate to 
colonize and settle the other portions 
of the American continent. When you 
consider that the men who conquered 
Pern and Mexico were nothing but ad- 
venturers seekitig for gold and the sat- 
isfaction of their hunger for wealth, 
that after vanquishing and destroying 
highly organized nations submitted 
their inhabitants to serfdom, that the 
history of the three centuries of Span- 
ish dominion is only a long chain of 
despotism and tyranny, you readily 
understand that when the Latin-Amerti- 
can republics, after many years of iight- 
ing for their freedom, succeeded at last 
and made themselves independent 
through their dwn exertions, their tra- 
ditions and their education was far 
from stited for the proper exercise af 
tree and orderly governtient. 

That is why during the early times 
of their independence, and some of 
them even up to this day, had to piss 
through a dark period of formation 
and revolutions. 

Fortunately the majority of the re- 
publics in that section that is really 
South America have entered firmly 
upon on era of peaceful elude ae af 
their natural resources, vader well- 
established governments, 

Bolivia had also’ an epoch of misfor- 
tunes, and after sad experiences that 
coat her the loss of much of her tert 
tory is now earnestly seeking to de- 
velop her great wealth anid fiature. 
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Her mineral resources are second to 
none, aod the Bolivian mountains con- 
tain. a wonderful variety of minerals. 
The silver mines of Potosi are famous 
m the history of the world, anid have 
contributed a large share to its wealth. 

Silver, copper, antimony, bismuth, 
gold, and at present tin are the princi 
pal of many minerals that her terntory 
produces, 

An Italian scientist, Mr Raymondi, 
who has devoted his whole life to the 
study of Peru, haa called Bolivia “a 
silver table standing on legs of gold.” 

The Andes getting into Holivian ter- 
ritory divide themselves into two big 
branches, (ine toward the coast forms 
the western Coriillera, and the other 
leading toward the interior and the east 
i called the Cordillera Real. Between 
these two branches extends the high 
platean where most of that mineral 
wealth is to be found, 

In the eastern section are vast plains, 
where wild cattle and horses roam, and 
the virgin forests, where rubber, Peru- 
via bark, and a great many other 
medicinal plants and all kinds of fine 
woods grow luxuriantly. The reason 
why in the commerce of the world a 
great many of these Bolivian products 
are not know a4 such is because cn 
passing through neighboring republics’ 
territory they are shipped from their 
sorts, anil hence the Bolivian copper, 
or instance, passing through Chilean 
norte is considered as Clilean copper. 
The Bolivian mibber shipped at (ara 
is called Pora rubber, ete. 

My government i at present en- 
deavaring to build a system of rail- 
ways that will connect the north and 
the south of the country and facilitate 
the development of its resources, An 
idea of their importance may be had 
in knowing that ina few -years, and 
notwithstanding the absolute lack of 
ineans of transportation, we have tn- 
creased our exports of tin from about 
2.500 tons of cride ore to 25,000 tons 
last vear; and it ts a remarkable faet 
that Bolivia is the only tin-producing 
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country in America; and as this metal 
6 found almost all over the country, 
its future is great. The United States 
corsumes tor its industries about 43 per 
cent of the tin in the world, and for the 
want of banking facilities, direct trans 
portation from South America here, 
an custam hindrances, you are con 
Peller to get trom Europe the Boltvian 
tiv: cand this ts the case with many 
other South American products. 

When the roads that are now being 
surveyed are completed one of the most 
important links of the Pan-American 
Raibway will be made, and then it wall 
he possible to go over a distance of 
about 2,000 miles, from Lu Paz in. Bo 
livia to Buenos Aires in the Argentine, 
ma few days by rail 
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T wil) also mention the fact that Bo- 
livia is absolutely free from any for- 
cin debts; and instend of owing. any 
money, has at her disposal $10,000,000 
in gold devoted to the building of rail- 
ways, and that her revenues are sufh- 
cient, not only for all the expenses of 
the administration, but to leave some 
surplus to pay the mterest of the addi- 
ional capital that we are seeking for 
the construction of the roads [ spoke 
about, 

We will weleome the rivalry of cap- 
ital and the enterprising spirit of the 
Atnericans, and | earnestiy hope that 
the leading men of this country will 
pay more attention to the great possi- 
Wlities that are to be found in every 
one of the South American eountries; 
and that coming in closer contact the 
peoples of the North and the South will 
learn to understand cach other better, 
und to see that South America 1 not 
a field cnly for revolutions, but that her 
people are jist as progressive and 
ready for advancement as any in the 
world. And by this means a true Pan- 
American feeling may be developed in 
a great democratic brotherhood based 
on the mutual respect and estimation 
of its citizens, and thus banish all feel- 
ings of mistrist anid fear. 
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REASONS WHY THE UNITED STATES 
IN PARTICULAR SHOULD EN. 
COURAGE THE PAN-AMERT. 
CAN CONFERENCES 


‘HE following paragraphs are 

| quoted from testimony of Hon, 

Elihu Root, Secretary of State, before 

2 committee of Congress, trging sub- 

stantial support of the Conference at 
Rio -de Janeiro. 

T think that the work of the Bureau 
af American Republics, the existence 
of the International Union, and the 
holding of these conferences afford al- 
together the best means of breaking up 
the comparative isolation of this coun- 
try irom the other countries of America 
and estiblishing relations between 1s 
and them in place of the relations—the 
rather exclusive relations—that have 
existed hitherto between them and 
Europe. 

(Jur relation with them has been 
largely a political relation, while, on 
the other hand, the ties of race and 
language and inhented customs. and 
umage—the relations which have come 
from the investment of great amounts 
of European capital in ther country, 
which have come from the establish- 
Tent of numeros and convenient lines 
of communication between them and 
Evrope—have made the whole trend 
of South American trace and social re- 
lations and personal relations siyberst 
with FEttrope rather than with the 
United States: so that while we occupy 
the political attitude of warning Eu- 
rope off the premises in Central and 
South America under the Monroe Doc- 
trite, We ate comparative strangers to 
them and the Europeans hold direct 
relations with them. . 

Now there jis, I think, a strong and 
gennine desire on the part of the South 
American statesmen—and they have 
very many able ones—to promete a 
greater knowledge on the part of their 
people of the people of the United 
States, and on the part of our people a 
greater knowledge of the southern te 
publics, andl to promote greater inter- 





=P. 


‘Charles 
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course, Just at this time, of course, the 
ae increase of capital in the United 

tates is.on the threshold of secking in- 
vestment abroad, We are about at the 
close of the period during which all our 
capital and all our energy were en- 

roused at home, and I can see in the 

tate Department an €normous in- 
crease of busitess telations between 
Americans and other countries. They 
are going into construction work and 
are pushing their way, making bank- 
ing transdctions, and all over Central 
and South America capital is ready to 
go. I take it to be the proper firnetion 
af government to help create situations 
of triendiv relations and g under- 
standing, which will make it - possible 


for capital to 20, 


* It seemed to me that [I 
could not do any more useful work to 
the country for the promotion of 
American trade interests and at the 
game time for the promotion of these 
relations which tend to maintain peace 
and harmony than to foster and ad- 


Wanee this tendency which finds its ex- 


pression through the Union of Ameri- 
can repubtics and these successive con- 
ferences. 


UNITED STATES PELEGATION TO. RIO 

The personnel of the board which 
will represent the United States at 
the Conference of the American Repub- 
lics July 21, toof, at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, consists of the following: W. 


L, Buchanan, chairman of the Commis- 


sion; Leo 5. Rowe, of the University 


‘of Pennsylvania : Mr Larrinags, Porto 


Rican Commissioner in Congress; Van 


Leer Polk, Tennessee: ¢x-(Jovernor 


A. J.. Montagne, of Virginia; Paul §. 
Reinsth, of the University of Wiscon- 
Rin, Vice Paice: S. Harlan, declined, and 

Dean, of the State Depart- 
ment, secretary of the Commission. In 
addition to these the Bureau of the 
American Republics will be represent- 
ed by its Director, Willams C. Fox. 
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